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LIFE AND LETTERS 


Tue political week has been full of alarums and excur- 
sions. The House of Lords has been busy uttering its 
obituary addresses over Mr, George’s moribund Budget; 
Mr. George and Mr, Churchill have held a lengthy Cabinet 
Council, at which, we understand, Mr. Asquith was present 
by gracious permission, and the Radical Party have 
fruitlessly endeavoured to organise a riot in Parliament 
Square. 
sinister signs of ths times, and effectually proves how 
determined the demagogues are to do everything that lies 
in mortal power to inflame mob passion and cupidity. As 
it happened, the whole affair fizzled out in a miserable 
fiasco, which served only to cover the whole Radical Party 
with ridicule; but this fact does not alter the intention 
of the organisers. What really happened was that three or 
four hundred Limehouse hooligans collected outside Parlia- 
ment on Thursday evening and proceeded to “ demonstrate.” 


| 


oe 


The latter piece of business is one of the most | 


Demonstrating in their case took the form of exchanging | 


ribald jokes with a hostile crowd of curious onlookers, 
attempting in certain instances to snatch the watches of 
respectable citizens, and singing in lugubrious tones a 
printed ballad with the following vivacious refrain :— 


“The Land! The Land! 
The Land! The Land! The ground on which we stand! 
Why should we be beggars, with the Ballot in our hand? 

‘God gave the Land to the People!’” 


‘ 


Whilst certain parties of the “comrades” were chaunting 
this inspiring little piece of vigorous verse, their associates 
were so eager to demonstrate their belief in the common 
ownership of all property that the police had to make 
several arrests. After this the mounted police appeared, 


and the little mob melted silently away, although the | 
Daily News gravely informs us that several called out | 


| happen to be foolish as well as foreign? 


"Twas God who gave the Land! | 





———— 


of an appeal circulated by some nebulous body of Radicals 
calling itself “The League Against the Lords,” but we 
get a hint as to the real identity of the mob organisers 
in the following extraordinary letter addressed to the 
Times by Captain the Hon. Fitzroy Hemphill, Chairman 
of the Political Committee of the National Liberal Club: 


On Thursday night the Lords apparently intend to 
pass a resolution dealing with the people’s Budget 
which overrides the almost unanimous decision of the 
House of Commons. It is a lamentable situation to 
see Lord Lansdowne and other noble lords dragged 
at the heels of discredited Tory politicians. The 
people are splendidly led and directed by the present 
Cabinet under Mr. Asquith. It is, however, essentially 
a people’s battle, and it is necessary that every citizen 
who cherishes the principle that the elected represen- 
tatives of the wouaie should deal with all questions of 
finance and supply should express his indignation with 
no doubtful voice. 

I therefore hope that every man in London who 
feels as strongly as I do at the monstrous action of 
the Tory lords in destroying the British Constitution 
will assemble in the vicinity of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment to show his disapprobation of the Lords’ con- 
duct in serving their own selfish interests, and in 
acting as servile party tools.... The Lords are 
breaking up the Constitution and fighting the people, 
Be it so. Up and at them. 


[f this is not a direct incitement to disorder it is some- 
thing uncommonly like it, and, coming from a person pre- 
holding a position of some responsibility in the 
Radical Party, the gravity of such an offence against estab- 
lished law and order is sensibly increased. We understand 
that the assembly of mobs in the immediate precincts of 
Parliament is forbidden by law, and that any person who 
assists in “ demonstrating” is liable to punishment. In the 
interests of public property and peaceable citizenship we 
hope the Commissioner of Police will not permit the action 
of Captain the Hon. Fitzroy Hemphill to pass unnoticed. 
Incidentally, we notice that, although the gallant Captain is 
Chairman of the Political Committee of the National Liberal 
Club, the members of that far-famed house of generous 
libations did not respond to his impassioned appeal. It 
was the “wise men of the East” who appeared on the 
scene of action, and not a few of them returned to’ their 
rustic homes even sadder and wiser than before. 


* 





Why does a.man who is a manager of experience and 
an actor of parts deliberately choose vainly to expend 
vast amount of time and energy, not to mention some 
inevitably generous disbursements from his exchequer, in 
producing translations of vapid plays, by authors who 
Why? Surely 
we have a sufficiency of incompetent authors in England. 
Surely, in the interests of home industries, it is unpatriotic 
to dump down upon our unprotected shores such very 
raw material as is to be found in “Beethoven,” a 
play in three acts, by Réné Fauchois, produced at His 
Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday night. As the poet 
remarks : — 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime,” 


but the biography of notable characters dees not neces- 
sarily lend itself to the medium of dramatic literature. 


| Which fact is fortunate for our notabilities, but decidedly 


“Three cheers for the good old Daily News,” whilst other | 


patriots even twitted the 


Cossacks.” 





The only serious factor in the whole ridiculous affair is 


police with being “ dirty | 


the deliberate attempt. of the Radical Party to organise | 


mob law. The attempted riot was “ officially” the outcome 


\ 


unfortunate for audiences who gather to witness produc- 
tions of the “Beethoven” class. In the first place, it has 
been kindly conceded by critics of all schools—and there 
seem to be as many schools of dramatic critics as there 
are stars in heaven—that a play should at least have 
plot, ideas, character, wit, or atmosphere, if it is in any 
way to be considered an important addition to dramatic 
literature. Now, poor “Beethoven” has none of these. 
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There are three acts in the play, and each act is intended 
to represent an episode in the great musician’s life. In the 
first act we find Beethoven with his cronies in “a public 
place,” and he falls in love with a peculiarly insipid young 
woman. Some years elapse, and in the second act we see 
this same young woman, now married, visit the musician 
and borrow a considerable sum of money from him. 
Beethoven complains of deafness, and eonducts an 
orchestra. In act three Beethoven dies. Unlike Charles 
the Second, who was apologetic about the length of his 
death scene, Beethoven occupies practically an entire act 
in shuffling off this mortal coil. Moreover, he has a vision, 
and in this vision nine symphonies appear, embodied as 
elaborately attired females, who in their speech and persons 
pleasantly recall to us the fact that the season of panto- 
mime is approaching. 


Each symphony addresses the dying musician, and it is 
indeed difficult to decide with justice and precision as to 
which speech is the most foolish and flatulently bombastic. 
It should be mentioned, also, that quite a great deal of 
time is expended in monologues delivered by Beethoven 
to the accompaniment of selected symphonies. Perhaps 
it is the excellence of the symphonies that forces us to 
conclude that the monologues are quite a long way removed 
from being good. The acting was better than the play, 
which, as it happens, is a comparatively poor compliment. 
Sir Herbert Tree did his best to invest Beethoven with 
life. His Beethoven certainly died well, although the 
latter operation suffered from what literary critics would 
call “ prolixity.” ‘The rest of the characters are the merest 
shadows. Still, Mr. Edward Sass contrived to give a little 
individuality to Beethoven’s brother, whilst Mr. Henry 
Ainley gave us an old man who was sympathetic without 
being doddering. Miss Evelyn D’Alroy and Miss Hilda 
Antony crossed the stage on several occasions, but they 
excited curiosity rather than interest. Of course, as plays 
by authors who are both foreign and foolish go, 
“ Beethoven ” is all very well, but—why ? 


The Daily Mirror is turning its attention to the poets. 
Naturally something of an exceptionally sensational nature 
must have occurred to bring about such an extraordinary 
state of affairs, and the “something” in this case is the 
prospects of a “great glove fight” between such habitués 
of the prize ring as Mr. William Watson and Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. We hasten to inform our readers that the 
fight in question will in no way be intended to settle who 
is the “world’s champion,” so that Mr. Jack Johnson 
and Mr. Jem Jeffries may continue quietly preparing for 
their great contest next year without any thought to new- 
comers in the field. Mr. Le Gallienne does not wish to 
fight Mr. Watson for prize money. The affair has a 
deeper source, and originated in a poem by Mr. Watson 
entitled “The Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue.” The 
Daily Mirror, who managed to get news of the expected 
encounter before the Sporting Life, remarks : — 


OF , : , 
Tt is, as is obvious from the title, a more than severe 
criticism of an unmarried woman who, rumour says, 


occupies a high position in England, and (in Mr. 
Watson’s words) :— 


Concerning whom, Fame hints at things 
Told but in shrugs and whisperings : 


*% % * * * * 


Who makes love to you to-day, 
To-morrow gives her guest away. 


Mr. Le Ggllienne, who now lives in New York, saw 
this poem, and, believing it to be an unwarranted 
attack on a blameless friend of his, promptlv replied 


























to it with the following fierce verses, which he entitled 
“The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue” : — 


Was it a woman bore this thing, 

Made out of words to sneer and sing! 

A thing of words, to scan and scan, 
Yet dares to sign himself a man! 

He’s growing old, he is not: young— 

The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue. 

Was it a woman long ago 

Went through the fires of her young womb, 
To bear this man who signs this song— 
The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue! 

In truthful numbers be he sung— 

The Poet with the Coward’s Tongue— 
Made out of words to sneer and sing ; 

A thing of words, a paper thing, 

A little book of classic song— 

The Poet with the Coward’s Song. 
Think not the woman he betrayed— 
Name all unknown—is thus portrayed ; 
Poor poet, starved for her strange eyes! 
Despair tells all of us strange lies, 

But there’s an answer to his song— 

O Woman with the Serpent’s Tongue. 

O Poet with the Coward’s tongue, 
Come to New York, and you shal] know— 
O Singer of the Coward’s Song— 

His fate who sings a woman so! 

Come to New York and face the men 
Who sing not, yet whose life is song, 
Because they love their women and would die— 
Rather than tell a William Watson lie 
About a woman—even in a song— 

O Poet with the Coward’s Tongue! 


ENVOI. 


Was he a “guest” who dares to wrong 
His hostess in so foul a song? 
O Poet with the Coward’s Tongue. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s poetical effusion was immediately 


followed by the following businesslike telegram despatched 
to the London Editor of the New York Times:— 


Glad meet Watson any terms he names. Suggest 
boxing-gloves, that Jeffries and Sharkey be referees, 


and bout held before select gathering of men and 
women, 


Quite alive to the best traditions of the prize ring, and 
quite in the best epistolary manner of Mr. Tommy Burns, 
Mr. Watson replied in the following suitable terms :— 


Am told storm aroused against me in America. 


Therefore going to face it. Sailing Lusitania Novem- 
ber 27.—Wm. Watson. 


Articles cannot, of course, be signed until Mr. Watson 
reaches America, and, as is usual with these encounters 
between champions, we may expect a considerable amount 
of wordy warfare before the combatants actually enter the 
ring. It is generally supposed in expert circles that Mr. 
Le Gallienne, being the lighter man, will stipulate for a 


twenty-four foot ring, which would, of course, give him 
room for plenty of “leg work.” 





Mesénwhile a correspondent who claims prophetic gifts 
has favoured us with the following account of the great 
Tien as reported in some future issue of the Mirror of 

ife:— 

The long-expected encounter between those well- 
known masters at the game, Willy Watson (the “ York- 
shire Yodeller”) and “Dick” Le Gallienne (the 
“Whistling Whirlwind”), took place last night before 
a crowded attendance. All the élite of the fistic world 


were present, and the fair sex were greatly in evidence. 
The terms of the contest are already well known to 
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our readers, and it will be remembered that the fight 
was for a column notice in the New York Herald and 
the London Daily Mail. It was likewise agreed that 
the winner should be exclusively photographed in the 
Daily Mirror, whilst the loser undertook to purchase 
and distribute five thousand copies of the winner’s 
poems. 


| 


This, of course, constitutes a record side | 


stake in an encounter between “pugs” of the poet | 


class. 
ordered “cigars out,” and a hush of expectation 
settled on the great assembly, which gave way to a 
storm of cheering as the antagonists took the ring. 
Neither man can be truthfully described as looking in 
the “ pink,” Watson having evidently put on weight, 
whilst his opponent showed disquieting symptoms of 
having trained “thin.” “Dick” was seconded by 
Eddie Goss and “Curley” Shorter (with the sponge), 
whilst Willy was well looked after by such old-time 
masters of the game as “ Watty” Dunton, “Bob” 
Nicoll, and “ Joey” Hocking. 


Punctually at nine o’clock Referee Jeffries — 


A slight delay was caused by Le Gallienne objecting | 


to any wen about the face on the grounds that it 


might distur 


trees.” 


This objection was over-ruled. Watson 


“the young moon between the pine | 


characteristically remarked that as he had “left his | 


heart in Ireland, Dick could hit where he liked.” 


Rounp I.—The men took the floor briskly, but 


showed some reserve in “ getting to work.” Dick was 
evidently relying on the dancing-master business, but 
a sharp tap on the “ 
ping. The men clinched and roughed it a bit on the 


claret cup” stopped him skip- | 


ropes, despite the repeated shouts from “Bob” | 


Nicoll and Eddie Goss to give the audience “a show 
for their money.” It was not a pretty round. 
Rounp II.—“ Curley” Shorter had been busy with 


the sponge and soft soap, and Dick came up as lively | 


as Narcissus. 
was evidently disconcerting his opponent by reciting : 


“°Tis the Tamer of Iron 
Who smites from the prime, 
And the song of whose smiting 
Hath thundered through time. 


“Like a mighty Enchanter, 
*Mid demons he stands— 
*Mid Terrors infernal, 
The slaves of his hands. 


“As a pine-bough in winter, 
All fringed with wild hair, 
His arm, too, is shaggy, 
His arm, too, is bare.” 


This is, of course, an extract from his “ Village Black- 
smith,” and for the moment Watson seemed to take 
all the heart out of his opponent. Dick, however, 
revived, and a nasty half-arm jab on the “bread 
basket” caused Willy to bite his “serpent’s tongue.” 
The round ended amid applause. 

Rounp ITI.—During the interval “Watty” Dunton 
described a fight he had never fought with the late 
George Borrow, whilst “Curley” Shorter was “ all 
there” with the soft soap and the sponges. The 
men indulged in some light work, and with Watson it 
was clearly a case of “bellows to mend,” whilst 


Watson swung both arms heavily, and | 





THE AUTUMN DAY 


How delicately steps the autumn day 
In azure cloak and gown of ashen grey 
Over the level country that I love! 


With glittering veils of light about her head 
And skirts of wide horizons round her spread 
White as the white wing-feathers of a dove. 


Her feet, a flash of silver on the sea, 
Chase silver sails that fly untiringly 
Towards the enchanted Islands of the West. 


Beautiful Islands, gardens of delight! 
That flower at dawn with roses red and white... 
And flame at sunset gold and amethyst... 


How delicately steps the autumn day 
In azure cloak and gown of ashen grey 
Over the level country that I love... 


And how my heart that all sweet things beguile 
Goes laughing with her for a little while... 
And then turns homeward like a weary dove. 


Outve Dovetas. 








THE RETREAT OF LORD 
ROSEBERY 
THE academic debate in the House of Lords over the 


corpse of the Socialist Budget has served more purposes 
than one in the public interest. In the first place, speeches 


| like those delivered by Lord Lansdowne and Lord Revel- 
| stoke are certain to do much good work in illustrating 
_ to the public mind the real character of the issues before 
| the country. In the second place, the debate has proved 


Dick, despite the scientific advice of Eddie Goss, was | 


sparring wildly. At the conclusion of the round both 
men shook hands, and the fight was adjudged a draw. 
Mr. Jeffries remarked that he was proud to have 
officiated at the greatest advertising “stunt” on 
record. Watson said he was satisfied if he had 
fought with no loss of honour to Ireland, whilst Dick 
invited all the officials present to share a case of the 
best champagne. A sporting offer by “Curley ” 
Shorter to fight “Bob” Nicoll for his title was 
quickly refused, and nothing further occurred to 
disturb the general harmony. 


to us beyond the shadow of doubt the true worth and 
merit of certain leaders whom the majority of us always 
had believed to be on the side of constitutionalism. 


Amongst these latter gentry must be numbered Lord 
Rosebery, Lord Cromer, and Lord Lytton. After Lord 
Rosebery’s inspiring “call to arms” at Glasgow we had 
every reason to expect that he would play a strong and 
prominent part in the good work of summarily destroy- 
ing “ Socialism-by-Budget.” But we had mistaken our 
man. Lord Rosebery has once more proved himself 
incapable of saying “ Yea or nay.” He admits the justice 
of the cause, but is afraid to fight for it, because he 
trembles lest Lloyd and Limehouse shall triumph in 
their ragged dash for the nation’s money-bags. He is 
as strong as ever in his denunciations of the Radical 
proposals, but he has not the courage to stand up for his 
convietions.. He has no concern for the price of victory, 
but is in a miserable tremble over the price of defeat. Here 
are some characteristic extracts from the eloquent speech 
delivered by Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords last 
Wednesday :— 


The honest truth is that already your measure has spread 
over the country like one great pervading miasma or fog. It 
is the disease of want of confidence, of want of credit, the 
most fatal disease, perhaps, which can affect a commercial 


| nation. 
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It has already done incalculable mischief. That cannot be 
denied except by some of the more pretorian and devoted sup- 
porters of the Government. It has already destroyed confidence 
to a remarkable degree. This country was not long avo the 
strong-box and the safe of Europe, to which every man outside 
this country sent his savings that they might be secure. That 
was an enormous amount of capital which was sent to England 
for security. I venture to ask—I see two great financial 
authorities near me—if those millions have not already dis- 
appeared from this country. I believe that all the great — 
.that go westward are at this moment carrying bonds and stocks 
in ballast in order that they may be got rid of. 


No one is able to embark in any commercial undertakin~ for 
fear of the Government coming down and taking the proceeds 
without sharing in the loss. I think we may say, to quote a 
well-known speech, that we find every avenue of commercial 
enterprise blocked up because the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stops the way. 


This Budget has the unpleasant aspect of being both crude 
and vindictive. 


But in the face of such expressed opinions as these, 
Lord Rosebery finds it impossible to vote for Lord Lans- 
downe’s amendment. Why? He thinks the House of 
Lords is “ playing for too heavy stakes on this occasion.” 
He believes the House of Lords is risking “the very 
existence of a Second Chamber.” And here is a further 
reason for allowing the Socialists to enjoy the unusual 
luxury of a bath in the Nation’s gold, and, incidentally, 
one of the most cynical and unworthy reasons ever seri- 
ously advanced by « responsible politician, much less by 
a man who has held the highest office of statesman- 
ship :— 


I should have liked to see the House of Lords pass this 
Finance Bill, not because I have a good opinion of it, but 
because I have such an excessively bad opinion of it. I have 
such confidence in its demerits that I should wish it to be 
judged after six or eight months of experience, and not by 
its promise that wili be held out at the polls. I believe that 
if you choose to allow the Budget Bill to take effect, and the 
country has had sufficient experience of its intolerable inquisi- 
tions, or its intolerable bureaucracy, and, above all, of the 
enormous loss in the employment of capital which it must 
involve, the loss of employment, which I think the Lord Chan- 
cellor realised in his speech, which must add enormously to 
the hideousness of the problem which the Budget will do nothing 
to solve—the problem of unemployment in this country—if 
you give the country experience of the Budget in operation you 
would achieve a victory when you next approach the polls 
which will surprise your opponents and give you a chance of 
revising the finance of this country by methods more consonant 
to your'own principles and your own commonsense. 


In short, the country is to be allowed “to stew in its 
own juice.” Because an ignorant electorate in the ever- 
to-be-regretted year of disgrace, nineteen hundred and 
six, allowed men like Winston and Lloyd to 
climb up a Chinese pigtail into office, the England of 
to-day is to be “crudely and vindictively” thrown into 
the Socialist melting-pot. The people were fooled, and 
so the police are to be instructed to stand idly on one 
side while Winston and Lloyd and all the rest of our 
political “Artful Dodgers” and gutter-snipes nimbly 
pick their pockets. We say that such advice is not the 
advice of statesmanship nor common patriotism. ll 
men of average intelligence know as well as Lord Rose- 
bery that once the work of jobbery has been succeeded 
by the work of active robbery the people will cry 
out, with a loud voice, and finally rend their despoilers 
in no uncertain fashion. Likewise all men of average 
intelligence know as well as Lord Rosebery that the 
Unionist party stands to gain a tremendous advantage 
by such a sequence of events. But the Unionist party 
if it contains the smallest residue of its ancient tradi- 
tions and convictions would scorn “advantages” engi- 











neered in so cold and self-seeking a spirit. of cynical 
expediency. Some victories may be too dearly purchased, 
and we say that any victory—no matter how’ enormous 
might be its dimensions—won by the Unionist. party 
through allowing the National prestige to be sunk into 
a quagmire of penury and impotence, the National con- 
fidence to be shaken to the point of collapse, and the 
whole business of labour and capital thrown into hope- 
less confusion and chaos, would be a victory’ unworthy 
of any party that has the smallest pretensions to 
patriotism and love of country. 

The attitude of Lord Rosebery is all the more remark- 
able and all the more discreditable when we remember 
the terms and the occasion of his Glasgow speech Here 
he spoke out, and to the point. He gave a clear lead to 
the “wobblers.” He spoke words that were carefully 
calculated to lift this controversy out of the narrow chan- 
nel of party politics, and there is no room: for reasonable 
doubt that his speech exercised a strange effect in. finally 
resolving the more constitutional of the “ old-fashioned ” 
Liberals to sever their allegiance to a Government that 
had become Socialistic in everything but name. Even 
that ‘“sea-green incorruptible,” the Westminster Gazette, 
finds its breath taken away by Lord Rosebery’s latest 
change of front. The Westminster leader-writer, presum- 
ably Mr. J. A. Spender, who was formally a. devoted 
“ Roseberyite,” really has not the heart to xejoice over 
his old leader’s brave words and cowardly heart. Writ- 


ing in the Radical interest, the Westminster leader-writer 
reminds us :— 


Lord Rosebery’s Glasgow speech was the one bit of blue 
sky for the Unionist Party in the campaign against the Budget. 
It has been circulated, we understand, by the million; it put 
the case against the Budget higher than almost any Unionist 
leader had put it ; it seemed so positively to lead up to a fatal 
stroke in the House of Lords that its author was confidently 
nominated by a portion of the Unionist press as the right man 
to move the rejection when the time came. It came, we must 
add, at a moment when the fate of the Bill still hune in i7-s 
balance, and when a speech of that nature was eminentlv cal- 
culated to force the hands of the Unionist leaders. Their 
followers asked whether they were going to be less courageous 
than the detached politician who had been a Liberal Prime 
Minister. So when Lord Rosebery hints that hands hhave 
been forced on the Unionist front bench it is fair to reply that 


he himself was in effect, if not in intention, one of those who 
forced them. 


This is true in spirit if not in fact. We deny that the 
hands of the Unionist leaders have been forced, but had 
it been necessary to do so, nothing could have served 
the purpose to greater effect than the militant oration 
delivered by Lord Rosebery at Glasgow. 


We can express no surprise at the attitude adopted by 
Lord Cromer. In this “ weighty” gentleman’s long and 
eventful career the fact that he belongs to a school of 
politicians who live in hourly dread of “ consequences ” 
has stood out with startling prominence. We commend 
to Lord Cromer’s consideration a phrase used by Lord 
Camperdown in the Budget debate:—‘ Hang the conse- 
sequences; let them take care of themselves.” That, as 
Lord Rosebery aptly described it, was “a Balaclava 
utterance,” and one far more in accordance with: the spirit 
of people who believe that their actions are dictated by 
justice and righteousness than all the mineings and 
mewings of Lord Rosebery himself, Lord Cromer, and 
Lord Lytton. In regard to the latter nobleman, we can 
only say that he seems sadly deficient in the force and 
resolution which are such striking attributes ia. his inter- 
esting sister, when she attacks Newcastle policemen: with 
a battle-axe raised in defence of “votes for women.” The 
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tion does not concern us much. We have long -ceased 
to expect anything from the Bishops except exercises 
in the ignoble art of playing for safety. We have 
expected nothing else, and our expectations have been 
fully realised. In other and happier times it might have 
‘been possible to discover a Bishop brave enough and 
sincere enough to come forward and denounce this Bud- 
get as a measure “crudely and vindictively” opposed to 
the common principles of common honesty, and to have 
backed up his opinion with his vote. But in these latter 
days it would be more than difficult to find a real live 
Bishop capable of such action. 

The position of THe Acapemy in this momentous matter 
has always been clearly defined. Itrhas suffered no dis- 
guise since we first drew the attention of the public to 
the proposals of the Government in last December. Our 
beliefs have remained stable, and we have no hesitation 
in onee again expressing them with all the clearness and 
power at our disposal. To the Roseberys, and Cromers, 
and Lyttons of this world we say: “Your advice is 
simply the halting prattle of cowards, and your timorous 
shakings and quakings the palsy of cowardice. Yau are 
the sheep amongst the soldiery, the things that bleat and 
then scuttle away through the shadows at the first fan- 
fare from the advancing enemy. There is no health in 
your disposition, for you have seen the Truth with clean 
eyes, and yet miserably believe that Wrong is bound to 
triumph in the shock of battle. You would actually 
deliver the country and the constitution into the hands 
of the despoilers, and watch the red blaze of chaotic 
ruin with the apish satisfaction of having said ‘We told 
you so, poor friends, and you must now certainly admit 
that there are no terminological inexactitudes about us 
when we assume the raiment of the prophets.’” In the 
need of the stringent hour that is upon us we have no use 
for such dabblers in the puddles of expediency, and our one 
request is that you “clear the way for men of braver 
honesty and resolution.” For the rest we have always 
affirmed, and affirm again, that the plain duty of the 
Unionist party is to place a simple trust in the people. 
We believe the English to be at heart an honest people. 
We believe they will welcome plain and straightforward 
dealing where they would contemptuously reject the equi- 
vocations of the expediency-mongers. If the people are 
trusted without reserve they will prove worthy of that 
trust. If only our self-appointed leaders and writers 
would wake up to the discovery that the nation is really 
sick to death of humbug, place-seeking, time-serving, 
money-grabbing, and all the other multifarious sources 
of that wonderful modern word “expediency,” the whole 
face of our national life would undergo a drastic and last- 
ing change. If only we could force into the minds of 
politicians like Lord Rosebery and Lord Cromer a real- 
isation of the copy-book maxim that “ Honesty is the best 
policy,” we should make a clean sweep of the entire 
gang of charlatans and “ make-believes” whom the 
country ‘now struggles to carry along on its shoulders. 

Of course, the practical defection of Lord Rosebery 
and his like from the ranks of constitutionalism will and 
can exercise not the remotest influence on the final, com- 
plete, and ignominious doom of the Budget. The Lords 
are going to canvass the opinion of the country, and if 
that opinion is asked for in an honest and fearless way 
we need have no doubts as to the ultimate issue of the 
contest. But.it is instructive to note with what desperate 
avidity certain sections of Radicalism are seeking to per- 
suade themselves that the action of Lord Rosebery, Lord 
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Cromer, and others is really a signal that this Budget, 
which most reasonable persons knew to be foredoomed 
a year ago, may after all actually pass into law! The 
Daily News has worked itself up into a state of raving 
excitement. The Lords, we are told, are retreating; they 
will “in the end refuse the fence.” Here is the Daily 
Vews’ view of the situation, expressed, it will be noticed, 
with a certain “sporty” airiness of manner that sugurs 
well for the assimilation of cocoa with Captain Coe :— 


The hot flushes seem to be giving way to cold. The light- 
headed notion that a mob of unknown and undisciplined 
men, educated chiefly on sporting literature, could smash the 
Constitution and deprive ‘the English people of rights they have 
enjoyed for centuries is proving itself manifest vanity. The 
nation knows that a great, a tremendous revolution is afoot, 
and whatever else the speeches of Lord Cromer and Lord 
Rosebery may effect, they will illuminate the nation to the 
supreme importance of the issue. The Lords who have broucht 
on this crisis are doubtless not overwise, but even the Camper- 


_ downs, the Norfolks, and the Willoughby de Brokes might be 


expected to see that the game is up once the legerdemain has 
failed which was to cheat the elector’s eye by the quickness of 
the stroke. And what ought to be apparent to these untutored 
minds should be as plain as a pikestaff to campaigners and 
tacticians as skilful as Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. 
We cannot help thinking that these responsible leaders must 
understand that the debate has gone very badly for them, and 
that they must be heartily anxious to get out of the mess 
before it is too late. The speeches of Lord Cromer and Lord 
Rosebery, coupled with the prolongation of the debate, may 
therefore be ‘the signals of retreat. 


If the Lords decide in the end to refuse the fence, they must 
understand that their legislative necks are pretty well broken 
in any case. 


Now there is hardly a line in the above that does not 
contain a mis-statement of the case before the country, but 
the fact that a Radical leader-writer can seriously suppose 
there remains the smallest or remotest possibility of the 
Peers retreating from their task of defending the people 
and the constitution is ample testimony to the extraordi- 
nary state to which the Radical mind has been reduced. 
It is a state of mind peculiarly analogous to the mental 
condition of those Suffragettes who, after an election 
officer had had his eye half-blinded by a destructive fluid, 
and after he had been for weeks under hospital treat- 
ment, remarked naively: “For our part we decline to 
believe that his eye is hurt at all.” This characteristic- 
ally feminine habit of believing that, if you say a thing 
is not so, you make it not so seems to be spreading 
throughout the entire Radical camp with the blight of 
idiocy. Indeed, it seems quite possible a year hence, 
when the Budget has been long dead, doomed, and 
damned in the lowest limbo of oblivion, that we shall find 
the Daily News, if the racing prophets have by that time 
left any room in its columns for the expression of political 
opinions, blithely remarking:—“ For our own part we 
decline to believe that Mr. Lloyd George’s most excellent 
Budget was ever rejected ‘at all.” But despite this the 
Budget will be dead, dead as doornails or Mr. Asquith’s 
trumpery Government. 








BARE TREES 


Have the poets at any time done justice to trees, sung 
with anything approaching final profundity of that won- 
derful mid-world between earth and sky? It is a question 
which some will answer by pointing devotedly to Greece ; 
to its venerable grove at Dodona and all that meant to 
men; to its gracious myth of Dionysus so fruitful in art, 
so intoxicating in’ appeal that even Euripides the free- 
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thinker wrote “The Bacchanals.” They will turn to Rome 
and find much there—in Virgil, let us say—of a feeling that 
forest music—ah! ever the murmur of leaves~is beautiful 
beyond the cadences of sea. And they may travel down 
the centuries with open ears to Italy, to the legends and 
folk-tales of Germany, and hear often—in Dante, in 
Shakespeare, in Grimm, even, if they will, in Longfellow— 
the “native wood-note wild,” or, at least, the hushed song 
of the sylvan spirit. 

Yes. The symbolism of the vine has been claimed by 
every poet. And how could it be otherwise, so mystic as 
it is? Pater has written: “. Reflect what the loss 
would be if all the effect and expression drawn from the 


vine and the cup fell out of the whole body of existing © 


poetry apart from the more awful associations 
of the Christian ritual, apart from Galahad’s cup, with all 
the various symbolism of the fruit of the vine.” But, as 
the same writer so beautifully expounds, the nature of 
Dionysus was various and his cult comprehensive. A 
sense of the mystery of trees, of the vine, was not his only 
contribution to the esthetic delight of men. Rather it is 
of the lesser growth, all luxuriant expressions of nature, 
the rural growth which draws down the eyes at last to the 
grass and springing flowers, that his followers were aware. 
Or, at least, it is so now. The “velvet sward” bejewelled 
with dew and flowers; frost, it may be, on tall bracken 
level with the eye; these the poet watches as he bends or 
looks before him. But when he looks above, when he 
essays to make that lofty scansion, it must be of stars and 
storm, of the changing sky and immutable infinity beyond. 
Is it worth his while to arrest his vision’s flight just at 
that topmost little twig or halfway up that dear gaunt 
trunk? Well, perhaps it is summer, and he murmurs 
“Vallombrosa.” Perhaps it is autumn, and, for all the 
pity of decay and the glory of dead leaves around, he is 
aware of the song of a “wild west wind” upon his ear. 
Nay, let it be spring, and he will hear “ forest murmurs ” 
enough. And in winter?’—there is a pure silence for the 
ear. 

The sighing of leaves, then, or the fall of them; some- 
thing to hear, or something he expects to hear; these are 
what, in the main, the poet has gone to the woods to seek ; 
and, in the main, he has looked for little, above his head, 
to see. It is a remarkabie fact that, compared with other 
influences, the simple form and colour of trees have been 
barren for poetry, have not drawn the poets to read their 
secret. And yet, though remarkable, it is perhaps natural 
enough. After ali, who shall ponder upon the inclination 
of the common sycamore at his gate when he may travel a 
thousand miles to judge a mountain? Or, if common 
things are to be approved, are not the little ones the better? 
He will find profundity in a daisy and an almost paining 
loveliness in the first violet. But the trees he has always 
with him. Moreover, besides being obvious, they are 
tardy. He has gone about through the winter with his 
eyes on the ground sorrowing for the dead below his feet; 
and, when the spring comes, it is not to the oak he can turn 
—which will be new-dressed late in time when his rhapsody 
has passed—but, in his craving for life, to the hedge, to 
the snowdrop, to the new blade of grass struggling upwards 
to the air. And in the summer there is green on the floor 
to look at without straining his neck; there is green at his 
shoulder as he walks slong; at night there is even, as a 
modern poet somewhat comically has it, “a darkness that 
we feel is green.” Why, when he looks up to the violet 
skies, is his gaze to be met by a screen of green, less 
delicate than some he knows? Surely it is a surfeit! At 
any rate, he is to be pardoned if to him it is not poignant 





in its appeal. At any rate, trees are less dramatic in their 
effect than many expressions of nature. 


Yet leave summer and the thoughts of spring and go 
back, you that are a poet, on an early day in the year when 
the sky is clear and fading; and stand in a little valley of 
houses where the lamps are being lit; and climb slowly the 
hill that leads gently out of the village. You may see the 
frost just beginning to glimmer on the pavement and hear 
sounds from the dwindling houses. But, if you are wise, 
you will not look round yet, even though you begin to come 
out among the fields; not yet till your feet tell you that 
you are at the finish of the hill, and that your climb is 
done. Then look quietly up and greet your pleasant view, 
Beyond you the indistinguishable grey fields and perhaps 
another hill you cannot see, and at hand a clump of a few 
tall, bare trees rising sheer and very still into the sky! 
They are black against the grey; they are brown against 
the blue; you cannot tell. It does not matter. There is 
more than colour, more even than form. Expressed 
through the shades and contours of winter, expressed 
through perfect silence, gradually do you perceive the 
spirit of submission and waiting. It is good for you to 
wait, too, five—ten minutes. Light a pipe and let the blue 
smoke rise slowly against the bark! What colour say you 
now! Yet still the same. Let the sky grow deeper in the 
East and look at the trees again, They have changed and are 
the same. Let some farm-sound come up from the village 
below. They are always the same, quiet as the grave. 
They are waiting—waiting—as they have done for months, 
impassive, hopeless, but calm because sure—as they have 
waited each year for perhaps a hundred, for months every 
year, together standing there. Surely, here, sight and 
song are one; and surely, ah! surely, this is the perfect 
passion! Earth, in the noblest form of her, waiting for 
him, the Bridegroom of the Earth, waiting gravely, 
unmoved, reaching patiently up to where at last he shall 
kiss her brow, is worth a poet’s thought. And poetry has 
been written in the Norse, expressive of the love of Earth 
towards her coming Sun. It is to the North, of course, 
that you must go for the sincerest of such feeling. But 
never has been quite greatly realised, what must assuredly 
sometime be realised in full, that which is dimly felt when 
you lie in a forest of pines and look up those tall, slender 
forms, but so much more powerfully at night in the winter 
tree-girt lanes, the loveliness and majesty of pause. 








THE MUD AND THE RAIN 


Tue silence of my solitary November evenings is often only 
broken by the defiant screech of some belated motor or 
the hoot of the owls in the garden. 


Unless the solitude in which you live is as cold and 
complete as this, you will never be able to sympathise 
with the tenuous yet shattering emotion that grips me on 
arriving or leaving home. As I emerge from my vacuum 
to encounter the clang of welcome or the thud of good-bye 
I am deafened for a time. But the deafness passes with 
the trump of my arrival or the bagpipes of my departure. 
It is succeeded by a strange, frightened excitement that 
I have never yet been able to analyse or explain to myself 
or to anyone else. If you live alone, as I do, you can 
usually place most emotions with tolerable certainty; but 
what is this? Is it—but it is not—a mere uprising of self- 
consciousness, hurried half awake from the lap of Mother 
Habit? Excitement, and fright, and affectation, no doubt. 
But to the tyro in introspection these are no mysteries ; 
to the versed, the torture of this is doubled by the faet 
that he cannot photograph a phantom so familiar. 


If you know the electric trembling and the dryness that 
seizes the soul at such times you would feel as I do after 
I have watched the motor, with its solitary winter 
passenger, depart and blot itself out in the night. 


As I face the last mile and a half of black lane that 
shuts me off from the fires of home, a haggard emptiness 
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involves my spirit and cries out to be filled. It is answered 
by the cold lash of drifting rain and the squelch of dun 
mud, and greets them both as companions or protectors. 

Then I touch them, and they return my caress as if they 
dumbly sympathised with my malaise. But not for long ; 
I soon shrink from them, I detect a latent hostility in their 
embrace, it begins to weigh upon me like a chain, and they 
become warders conducting an escaping convict back to 
prison. 

Yet again they seem to ask forgiveness, and I forgive 
them. And they start to speak to me in hurried whis- 
perings, as if they knew their time with me was short, 
and they almost frown and wrinkle on me as they entreat 
me to understand what it is they wish to tell me. 

The gate, newly painted, and the conventionally kept 
gravel, cut them short altogether. There is something of 
menace as well as of sadness in their last kisses. They 
have warned me, they repeat, and I have disregarded their 
warning. 

But the crisp crunch of the drive sets my mind com- 
fortably tea-wards, and before I reach the front door I have 
time to shake off the presentiment of some shrouded evil 
about to unmask as I enter. 

A change of clothes, a cigarette, and the chink of tea- 
things in the near kitchen reassure me. Surely now I can 
disregard the message of the mud. I am wrong to consider 
it a warning. Besides, I do not, and cannot, know what 
it is. I am at home again, and as long as I remain at 
home my unaccountable malady cannot return. There is 
then nothing to be frightened of; I am not frightened. 

I take up my stand at the hearth, warm and serene. 

But even as the friendly sense of home, that even an 
isolated home can achieve, glows up to greet me like a 
half-awakened dog, my eyes rise to the ebony tea-tray. 

Now, at last, I understand the message of the “Mud 
and the Rain, and I cannot ignore it. For there, in one 
corner, lie my letters: a sinister but orderly heap of 
— children’s grave-stones. 

—'s + w 4 

They live and gleam in the firelight like the teeth of some 

extinct devilish beast. 8. W. 





REVIEWS 
RITSCHL AND CHRIST 


Ritschlianism. An Essay. By Jounn Kennetu Mozzey, M.A. 
(London: James Nisbet and Co. 5s. net.) 


There can be no doubt that we are experiencing the 
effects of the predicted eruption of those mighty, because 
intellectual, forces which, for twenty centuries, have been 
slowly but certainly concentrating beneath the dogmatic 
foundations of the Christian Faith, The ominous 
rumblings and partial but violent upheavals which have 
characterised their antagonistic growth and expansion, 
have at last given way to that stupendous outburst of effort 
which is always the forerunner of freedom and truth. The 
twentieth century, in fact, has been brought face to 
face with a problem containing far greater issues than the 
past historical problem of Christianity possessed. For 
where the latter was merely a question of Christian ideals 
—and, God knows, there has been enough bloodshed and 
bitter controversy about these same ideals--the former 
has assumed the more vital form of a question of Christian 
reality. 

The past centuries have shown us the inadequacy and 
utter futility of Christian philosophies, the present and 
future centuries have been reserved for the grand task of 
exposing the conserving unity of Christian Physics. In- 
deed, is it not about time that men, and educated men 
into the bargain, should cease to fight and quarrel over 
the ideal Christ, which form can possess no value apart 











— 


from particular conception or mere philosophy, and be- 
come united upon the common, natural, or grand basis of 
His Reality! For where would have been the Divine 
value of Christ’s life upon earth, if that life as a Divine 
existence had merely been an ideal life? It would have 
had no more value than Moses’ ideality, or the Prophetic 
ideals or Divine concepts, all of which proved se thor- 
oughly useless and futile in redeeming the children of 
Israel from error and sin, by which they might have be- 
come the “Light” instead of remaining the “ Darkness ” 
or “Curse” of the world at large. For it must be remem- 
bered that these same children, although the chosen of 
God, were children of error and sin, the same as we are, 
and possessed a vain (historic) sense as well as a true 
(physical) sense of God, as we do. Their vanities of 
worship were similar to ours also, consisting of outward 
forms and inward falsifications and corruptions, or in no 
kind of worship whatsoever, relapsing, as it were, into base 
materialism, idolatry, and paganism. 

A mere Christ in Idea or God Concept must be power- 
less and useless where man’s salvation or redemption from 
sin is concerned, as a mere Moses in Idea or God Concept 
proved to be. It was the embodiment or real revelation 
of the Idea or Logos (Philosophy of Divinity) in Christ’s 
earthly existence, which was of consequence. In Moses 
and the Prophets, the Idea or Word had been merely 
transcendent—verbally transmitted. 

Why, therefore, the self-professing ministers of Christ 
continue to blot out His Real, Immanent, or Physical 
Divinity, in order to enlarge upon the historical or ideal, 
which every man, from Adam downwards, has always been 
aware of, passes all understanding. Are they so very 
conscientious, after all, of their sacred position and duties? 
Do they not grasp the all-important, yet simple, fact, which 
even,a little child might grasp, that Christ’s own idea of 
existence (God’s Immanence) was no different from our own 
idea of existence (God’s Immanence), because the Christ 
Concept or Birth was, physically oe God’s Imma- 
nence) the same as our own. Indeed, it is so beautiful and 
so simple, that, because of the awful chaos which Man’s 
high sounding, arrogant, but empty philosophy had 
hitherto reared around the Idea, Christ Himself sought 
out poor, humble, ignorant fishermen as disciples and ex- 
ponents. 

He had no vain philosophy to expound. “Follow Me,” 
were His simple words; “and I will make you fishers of 
men.” Deeds He wanted done, so he appealed not to 
intellect, but to manly and honest hearts. 

And we all know what deeds were accomplished in the 
name of the Father. And now, after the passage of cen- 
turies, where, indeed, is the reality of that Kingdom of 
Heaven which was centred in and around the deeds of 
the Master—the works of Divine Immanence? 

The Kingdom of Heaven is still—more, perhaps, than 
it ever was—only existent in idea, in Man’s, and, worst of 
all, in Christian ministerial vain philosophies. There is no 
Christian reality, no Kingdom of Heaven on earth, because 
there is no inward or immanent sense of Christianity. 
It is this supreme and beautiful fact which Ritschl has 
grasped and built upon, and it is this supreme fact which 
gives to his epistomology or system of value-judgments its 
immensity of importance. 

Ritschl, in fact, has done for Christianity what Professor 
Read has done for Moral Science. He has made plain to 
us the cosmic nature or physical unity of our faith. His 
basis of Christianity is an instinctive or immanent basis, 
which is the Christ basis of all Christian development— 
true feeling or good (God) fellowship. Ritschlianism 
exposes the orthodox unity of ideal or historic Christianity, 
and it therefore exposes the real or Sacramental (Body and 
Blood) basis of Christ’s Atonement (God’s natural form of 
purifying or redeeming man’s original or spotless sub- 
stance), which was the divine source of the orthodox unity, 
and therefore the ground of the Salvation or Resurrection 
which was formulated in the orthodox unity (Eucharistic, 

Passionate, or Real Nature) of the ideal or historic 
Christianity, or, in other words, of all Christian dogmas 
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which have, for their spiritual glorification, the Holy 
Sacrament. 

The ground of orthodox unity in Ritschlianism is ‘the 
sacramental ground (God’s absolute or cosmic personality) 
of Christianity, which is the historic basis of all historic 
formation (Christian evolution), and, on the Christ formula 
that the orthodox unity (flesh and blood sense) of Christian 
purity was not a transcendent, but an immanent, know- 
ledge of God, and therefore of spiritual permanence, 1t 
gives us a flesh and blood or immanent system of the 
Christ nature or Divine will. 

Thus the idea (historic limit) of ‘the orthodox unity is 
given a real form by this profound school of thought, 
instead of a dogmatic form. Ritschlianism scorns, and 
with good reasons, all intellectual forms of religion. As 
instinct or pure feeling it has no sense of the posses- 
sion of an ideal or free form of will, and, as far as per- 
sonality is concerned, the orthodox unity is silent—non- 
historical. 

In other words, Ritschlianism shows the actual reign of 
Christianity—the God-fellowship of the orthodox unity. 
Thus the divine reign is not to be found external to con- 
sciousness, but internal to it (part of the immanent sense 
of Christianity). It is not concerned with the history of 
Christianity, but with the substance of it. And its sub- 
stance is not less substantial for being feeling instead of 
thought. The historic Christ, to Ritschl, has no real 
ground of value, though He, as Jesus, possesses an imma- 
nent sense of His own (real) divinity. 

Yet by this complete refusal to admit of a personal or 
thought source, as well as an impersonal or instinctive 
source of Christianity, Ritschl denies the very thing he 
has proved—namely, the positive unity of negative action— 
the God-value of Christ’s death. For our permanence 
must always depend on a self-conscious unity and not on a 
self-conscious negation, and if a self-conscious unity 
further depends, as Ritschl himself shows, upon a self- 
conscious subjection, man’s hopes of salvation must exist 
in an ultimate source of unity—-in a god-subject, divine 
immanence, or self-sacrifice, and not in an ultimate source 
of freewill; in a god-object, divine transcendence, or self- 
dominance. 

Thus the subjective Christianity of the Ritschl school, 
purely unselfish and Christ-like as it proves itself to be, 
would be meaningless, apart from the Christian ideal or 





philosophy which it repudiates—namely, that of the idea | 


of a self-unity of self, a world subject or immanent (flesh 
and blood) sacrifice of self. But, seeing what fearful 
chaos and sin man’s self-dominance has produced, Ritschl 
is to be forgiven for not realising the stupendous harmony 


which God’s philosophy is capable of producing—that is to | 


say, Ritschl is not to be criticised for not comprehending 
the world harmony of the idea of the Last Supper or 
Sacrament. 

Christ’s object, however, we were all aware of, and in 
supplying us with the original or subjective value of 
Christ’s personality, Ritschl has done a magnificent work 
towards substantiating the vital ground of Christian unity 
or sacramental orthodoxy. 

We are likewise deeply indebted to Mr. Mozley for this 
fine essay on Ritschlianism, by which English people can 
themselves become acquainted with the teachings of this 
great and profound German religionist. 





A MISSION TO ETHIOPIA 


Jean Duchesne-Fournet. Mission en Ethiopie, 1901-1903. 
(Paris: Masson et Cie., 1909. Two vols., 4to.) 


Ernior1a—or Abyssinia, as the country is more generally 
called by English writers—has, during the present genera- 
tion, come to the front as a great African power—the only 
native State which has successfully resisted the appropria- 
tion of the African continent by the European Powers. 








Since the repulse of the Italian invaders at Adowa in 
1896, diplomatic representation of the great Powers has 
been established at Addis Abeba, and a railway has been 
constructed from the coast in the direction of the capital. 
Whilst English interests in the country, in regard to trade 
and to the railway, are considerable, Ethiopia, so far, 
receives from this country less attention than it deserves. 
Not so in France, where affairs are watched closely, not 
only by the Government, but by the forward Colonial 
party. Expeditions, with usually an avowed “ scientific ” 
character, have from time to time been sent to that 
country, and every effort has been made to extend French 
influence there. One of these missions was led by Jean 
Duchesne-Fournet, a young and promising Frenchman, 
who had already made a voyage to Central America, the 
results of which appeared in his “ Main-d’wuvre dans les 
Guyanes,” published in Paris in 1905. His visit to 
Ethiopia covered ‘the year 1902, but it is only this year 
that the results have appeared in two handsome quarto 
volumes, illustrated with numerous plates, maps, and 
photographic gravures in the text. The deloy in the pub- 
lication is due to the death of the young explorer after 
his return to France (it is curious that no mention is made 
of the date of this event), and the work has been produced, 
with characteristic French thoroughness, by his family, 
with the co-operation of members of the expedition and 
other authorities. Very little of these two volumes owes 
its origin to the pen of Jean Duchesne-Fournet himself. 
He made few notes, trusting, we are told, very largely 
to his excellent memory; and his letters were few and 
very brief—he writes in one place of his plume paresseuse ; 
so that much information that he had himself obtained is 
lost. 


Jean Duchesne-Fournet was entrusted by the Minister 
of Public Instruction in France with the charge of a 
scientific mission to Abyssinia, to study geography, 
geology, anthropology, and zoology. He and his com- 
panions landed at Djibonti, on the French Somali coast, 
on October 21, 1901, and arrived, partly by a new route 
which avoided the difficulties as to water supply ex- 
perienced by previous travellers, at Addis Abeba in 
January, 1902. Here he was received by Menelik, who 
gave him leave to travel and explore the country around 
Lake Tana (or Tzana, as the name is usually spelled). 
The party made a complete tour of the lake, and care- 
fully mapped it, a few months before the English expe- 
dition of Messrs. Dupuis and Crawley (January-February, 
1903). In this the leader was mainly responsible for the 
organisation of the expedition, the actual theodolite 
survey being the work of Lieutenant A. Collat. On the 
return to the capital for the rainy season in June the 
party broke up, and whilst his colleagues returned to 
Europe, M. Duchesne-Fournet paid a visit to the gold- 
mining region of Wallega, where his compatriot, M. 
Edouard Camboul, was working a concession under the 
Emperor Menelik. In November he was back at Addis 
Abeba, and he reached the coast at Djibonti in the early 
dayseof January, 1903. 

The narrative of the mission (by M. Henri Froidevaux) 
occupies only the first half of the first volume, the great 
bulk of the work consisting of separate studies of special 
subjects by different members of the mission and expert 
writers. Under the heading, “ L’Ethiopie economique,” 
Lieut. O. Collat treats of trade, money, transport, etc., 
and gives much information which should be of ‘use to 
travellers and to English traders who may think of open- 
ing up commerce with this promising country. Some half- 
score of Ethiopic MSS. were brought back by Duchesne- 
Fournet, and these are described by M. J. Blanchart, 
with photographic reproductions. With two exceptions, 


we are given no information as to their age, and they 
dc not appear to be of any special importance except for 
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purposes of comparison with other similar manuscripts. 
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| So does Mr. Fraser introduce us to his heroine. 


The “History of the Kings,” prepared at the instance | 


of the present Empress Taitou, contains a genealogy show- 
ing the descent of Menelik II. not only from Solomon, 
king of Israel, but from Adam! 


The list of kings from | 


Menelik I., son of Solomon, might well have been printed. | 


The few early kings of the Axum dynasty, whose names 
are given, correspond, with some trifling variations, with 
the corrupt list given by Henry Salt in his “ Voyage to 
Abyssinia,” 1814, and with the list B of the German 
orientalist Dillmann. There is so much uncertainty as 
to the succession of these sovereigns that any contribu- 
tion to our knowledge would be welcome. But perhaps 
it is hopeless to obtain any authoritative or accurate list— 
if, indeed, the succession is anything more than mythical. 
The manuscript also contains a list of the Abunas, or 
metropolitans of Abyssinia, and this also might have 
beem printed, as the published lists are very incomplete. 


More interest will perhaps be taken in the “ Life of 
Takla Hfymanét,” the national saint of Ethiopia, of 
which a translation fills more than 100 pages. This is 
an ancient work going back to the fifteenth century, com- 
posed in the time of King Gabra Masqat; but the name 
of the author has, probably from priestly jealousy, been 
erased. It consists of a number of legends of the saint, 
some of which are very quaint. 
rates how when Takla Haymanét, after other efforts of 
the king to put him to death, was hanged to a tree, the 


One, for instance, nar- | 


tree bent down so that his feet touched the ground, and | 


the cord detached itself from his neck and left him free. 
The MS. makes no mention of the great event which is 
usually associated with the name of Takla Haymindt, the 
restoration to the throne of Ethiopia of the legitimate 
line of Solomon. 
Takla Hayménét is given as Mota Lamié, of the Zagué 
dynasty: 
we are told, renounced the crown at fhe instance of the 
Abuna in favour of Ykouna Amlak, the lineal 
descendant of King Solomon? But the whole story is 
shrouded in doubt, and M. Blanchart is perhaps right in 
regarding it as a legend invented by the clergy to account 
for their large landed possessions in the country. 


character. M. H. Arsandaux contributes a study of the 
geology of this part of East Africa, a number of striking 
photographic views giving an excellent idea of the con- 
formation of the country. M. Pierre Lesne treats of the 
Coleoptera obtained by the mission (these are the only 
insects described), and Dr. R. Verneau, under the head- 
ing “Anthropology and Ethnography,” gives a detailed 
description of the physical characteristics of the inhabi- 
tants, whose mixed character he dwells upon, followed 
by studies of their dress, habitations, furniture, mode of 
life, arms, arts, etc., and the customs associated with 
marriages, births, and deaths, and religious and super- 
stitious practices. The volume concludes with a biblio- 
graphy of Abyssinia by M. Ch. Régismauset, which con- 
tains some 347 titles, some of which, however; have no 
relation whatever to Abyssinia, such as Thibaut’s “ Journal 
of Mehemet Ali Pasha’s White Nile Expedition of 
1839-40,” and other works relating to the Egyptian Sudan. 
The list will, however, be of service to students, as it 
contains some references not to be found in other printed 
bibliographics, 





“THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE” 


The “ Bellerophon.” By Epwarp Frassr. (Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. Price 6s.) 


“ Saturpay, the 6th of October, in the year 1786, when 
George the Third was King of England and William Pitt 


Ts he to be identified with Nakueto Laab, who, | 


The name of the king who persecuted | 
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She 
gained another name—“ The Bravest of the Brave,” an 
eloquent tribute to the succession of gallant seamen whose 
home she was for forty years long. The career of this 
great ship outlines and illustrates some of the fairest 
pages of England’s naval history. But Myr. Fraser 
reminds us that she was called into being at the time of 
our greatest danger, of almost our greatest humiliation. 
The order to build the Bellerophon was given in January, 
1782—the last year but one of the War of American 
Independence, a war in which we should remember “ that 
Great Britain suffered defeat primarily because her fleet 
was not strong enough to hold its own.” The British 
fleets were beaten back into harbour all over the world, 
and Nelson, then a young post captain of twenty-one, 
stationed in Jamaica, had lately written to a friend: “L 
leave you in England to judge what stand we shall make; 
I think you must not be surprised to hear of my learning 
to speak French.” Many ships retained in our fighting 
line were unsound and unsafe, and the Royal George was lost 
because “she was rotten, and her bottom rent apart and 
fell out.” The Bellerophon that acquired such fame was 
only a seventy-four-gun ship. She was built on an old 
design, but on one so successful that seven other seventy- 
fours were built on the same design. The war was over 
before she was built, thus two whole years were allowed 
her to “ season in frame,” and this probably accounted for 
her lasting afloat so long and for resisting so many hard 
hits. We are told that into this frame was worked 2,000 
well-grown oaks (surely such material humanised a ship!), 
and full details of construction are given, including the 
cost, which was just over thirty thousand pounds. The 
guns were thirty-two-pounders, cost only £50 to make, and 
could be finished within a week. What a contrast to navab 
construction of present days (see the last chapter). - The 
first war fleet which the Bellerophon joined was the Grand 
Fleet. at Spithead under Lord Howe—“ Black Dick,” as 
the sailors called him. This was in the early days of the 


| French Revolution, soon after Louis the Sixteenth had been 


| sent to the guillotine. 


Those who have seen even a small 
squadron put to sea expectant of active service may have 
some idea of the feelings which were evoked when the 


The contents of the second volume are of a scientific | Grand Fleet sailed from Dypltheed cn Muy %, 170K Seaes 


| were no fewer than 158 sail all told, 49 men-of-war, with 


three great merchant convoys. Prince Metternich wit- 
nessed the move off from Cowes, and his enthusiasm is 
infectious: “I consider this the most beautiful sight I 
have ever seen. I might say, indeed, the most beautiful 
sight that human eyes have ever beheld!” And tells how 
the “ great ships followed one another in the same manner 
as we see great masses of troops moved on parade- 
grounds.” 

From this start with Lord Howe the Bellerophon 
takes us a far journey, and shows us the fleet’s greatest 
exploits, in which she herself often took the most distin- 
guished part. At Lord Howe’s great battle on the 


| glorious First of June she was the van-ship of the British 


fleet in the final stage of- the attack. In Cornwallis’s 
masterly Retreat of June 17, 1795, at the Battle of the 
Nile, and at Trafalgar, she did every time more than her 
share, and was named after Trafalgar to take home prizes 
and despatches. The tactical formations of each fight 
are graphically described, and in simple terms, so that 


_any layman can understand them. The “ glorious First 
| of June” and Trafalgar are illustrated by excellent battle 


plans. Nothing is more illustrative of the determination 
of sailors of those days than Lord Howe’s instructions to 
break through the enemy’s line and engage ship by ship 
to leeward of the enemy to prevent one breaking away. 
Mr. Fraser is no less interesting in his appreciation of 


| character than in his battle sketches. He makes: each: 
_ captain of the Bellerophon live again, and: many of the 


| junior officers and men. 


Prime Minister, was the day of the sending afloat of the | 


famous Bellerophon, the hard-fighting ‘old Billy Ruff’n.’” 





The admirals under whom: she 
served have in turn his attention, but in none of them (not 
even in Nelson) does this volume interest us as much: as in 
Lord St. Vincent. This gallant old admiral, while blockad- 
ing Cadiz in 1797, had a formidable enemy to cope with,, 
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but he had also something more insidious to deal with too. 
The mutinies at the Nore and at Spithead spread to and 
tainted some of the ships in the fleet off Cadiz, and very 
drastic measures had to be resorted to. Lord St: Vincent 
made a solemn ceremony of hoisting the morning flag, 
attending the ceremony in full uniform himself to impress 
his officers and crews with the reverence due to the symbol 
of rule. A captain of the foretop on one cccasion did not 
doff his cap as the flag went up. He was flogged, and the 
occasion found very humorous illustration by the pen of 
Lieut. Cumby, of the Bellerophon, “ paraphrasing the third 
chapter of the Book of Daniel, in which Lord St. Vincent 
figured both as Nebuchadnezzar and as ‘the golden 
image,” p. 122. Lord St. Vincent became aware of the 
skit, convicted Cumby, and sentenced him to return to 
England on three months’ leave of absence and to dine 
with him when he returned to the squadron, 

French officers are made known to us as well as British, 
and receive the chivalrous treatment at Mr. Fraser’s hands 
which they merit. Very graphically is it described how 
under the Directorate admirals and captains fought with 
the guillotine over their necks—an inspiring model of this 
instrument having its place on each ship’s forecastle— 
and the gallant admiral Villaret Joyeuse, when taxed 
with being outmaneuvred by Lord Howe, gave expression 
to the situation. “Bah! n’importe! Je sauvai mon convoi, 
et je sauvai ma téte!” (P. 74.) 

Chapter XV., where Napoleon’s surrender to Captain 
Maitland on the Bellerophon is recounted, is of absorbing 
interest, and a very touching and enthusiastic account of 
the embarkation and disembarkation of the great man 
comes from the pen of a tender-hearted boy, Midshipman 
Home; and he, too, tells us of Napoleon’s farewell to 
France off Cape Ushant, “ which Sir William Orchardson’s 
great picture has made immortal.” 

The last chapter is devoted to our Dreadnought Bellero- 
phon, and it is very instructive from these wonderful 
details to turn back to the first chapter and compare the 
two ships. May our new one only play her part as well 
as her great ancestress; and if occasion arise for her to 
emulate the doings of “The Bravest of the Brave,” may 
Mr. Fraser be still ready to sing her praises. 





MYTHS AND LEGENDS 


Myths and Legends of the Middle Ages: Their Origin and 
Influence on Literature and Art. By H. A, GuERBER. 
(Harrap. 7s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an excellent picture- and story-book, a feature of 
which is the large number of illustrations after pictures by 
artists from Delacroix to Willy Pogany. But it does not 
correspond to its title, which would lead one to expect a 
more critical study of these romances of the Middle Ages. 
Their origin and influence upon art and literature are 
barely touched upon, and we have instead the picturesque, 
with 


“Saddle the hippogriffs, ye Muses nine, 
And straight we’ll ride to the land of old Romance,” 


as its motto. The collection includes the principal features 
of the Arthurian, Carlovingian, and Teutonic cycles, 
touches upon the Anglo-Danish and Scandinavian con- 
tributions, and briefly sketches the romance of the Cid, 
out of the Spanish cycle. The vast and deservedly popular 
cycles of Amadis of Gaul and the Palmerins are omitted. 
From the point of view of a story-book, the perpetual head- 
lines are distracting, and the patchwork of prose and verse, 
in which many of the stories are told, a mistake. As a 
matter of detail, the tomb of the historic Theodoric king of 
the Ostrogoths (p. 160) is not “near Verona,” but a well- 
known feature of Ravenna, and is not in any case relevant 
to the romance of Dietrich of Bern. 





SHORTER REVIEWS - 
FICTION | s 


Villa Rubein. By Joun Gatswortny. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


Ir is, perhaps, more difficult to express a criticism of life 
in short stories than in a novel; at any rate, this collection 
of stories is not so characteristic of Mr. Galsworthy as his 
novels, They are simply “stories,” and have no denuncia- 
tions of the island Pharisees, the country house, the man 
of property, as one might expect. They are not Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s most recent work. “Villa Rubein” appeared in 
the spring of 1900, while the other four stories in this 
volume, with the collective title of “A Man of Devon,” 
appeared in 1901. By far the best and most finished of 
these is “ Villa Rubein,” which shows some reflection of 
the art of Tourgenieff in the narrative and the studied 
simplicity of the descriptions. Harz, a man of the people 
and an artist, has been for a short time in his youth an 
Anarchist from starvation. . The self-revelation of this 
man who has “ had his soul on its back” is a clever study, 
“T hated the whole thing,” he says, “ but I was always 
hungry or sick from taking charity, and I would have done 
anything. If we had a good day and were not so hun 
it seemed unnatural, but when the day had not been good, 
then it seemed natural enough. The thing was not what I 
was made for; it wasn’t my work, it wasn’t my nature, 
it was forced on me—I hated it.” The revolutionary 
episode of his youth is forgotten, and when he returns to 
Tyrol he becomes an habitué of the Villa Rubein. The 
household at the villa is of a mixed and curious nature, 
and consists of Nicholas Treffry (“a partner of the well- 
known firm of Forsyte and Treffry, teamen, in the 
Strand”), his sister, Mrs. Decie, his brother-in-law, Paul 
von Morawitz, and two nieces. Harz falls in love with the 
elder girl, Christian Devorell, but is not well received by 
von Morawitz, who denounces him to the police for his 
early offence. He is only saved by the exertions of 
Treffry, who drives him at breakneck speed into Italy. 
Treffry, who is in bad health at the time, breaks down and 
becomes an invalid, and the struggle of Christian between 
her desire to follow Harz to England and her duty to her 
dying uncle is well conceived, and ends only with Treffry’s 
death. 

The other stories in the volume are much like the usual 
short story in the magazines, but “ Villa Rubein” contains 
some of Mr, Galsworthy’s best work. 





Ordinary People. By Una L. Sitpgrrapv. (Constable. 6s.) 


Tuts is a distinctly clever book. As one of the minor 
characters observes, “ Books are most often about aristo- 
cratic people, or politicians, or slum people, or artists, or 
something—not just ordinary suburban people”; but Miss 
Silberrad has chosen the better part, and writes of the 
middling people of the middle class—so neglected by the 
novelist, except for the purposes of caricature. The plot 
has done duty before, but it has a novel setting, among the 
surroundings and characters of an old-fashioned suburb, 
among solemn substantial houses built by rich merchants 
at the beginning of the last century. John Cobham (of 
Cobham and Cobham, shipowners), who has arrived at 
middle age without going through the period of youth, is 
carefully studied. All his life he had never been free from 
the all-pervading influence of his mother, a woman who had 
bounded his life and numbed his youth, who had lopped 
and trimmed him, and all about him to fit a useful, orderly, 
narrow mould. “In childhood it had been overwhelming, 
freezing the quiet little boy who moved solitary about the 
house, who spoke when he was spoken to, did as he was 
told, went solitary to bed and school and church, well fed, 
well taught, well trained, unloved, ununderstood.” It was 
characteristic of his upbringing that a breach in the 
routine of the house was almost equivalent to a breach of 
the moral law. In his childhood some schoolfellow had 
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told him how, because it was spring-cleaning in his home, 
he had had breakfast in the garden and a picnic dinner on 
an uncarpeted floor. “ Such a thing seemed almost unthink- 
able.” On the death of his mother, “after a long and 
temperate life, after proper warning, in a manner so normal 
as to be almost abnormal, among sorrowing, though hardly 
surprised, relations,” John Cobham breaks through the 
routine of his life by making a “ nonsensical” marriage 
{as an old friend recommends), with a girl who has a 
secret—the ill-kept secret, the semblance of marriage into 
which she had been led in her youth. Their misunder- 
standings and separation and final reunion are worked out 
with the ingenuity of Miss Silberrad’s other novels. The 
dialogue is very natural, the minor characters—especially 
the Dickens-like old Mr, Crickelby—excellent work. 





The Education of Uncle Paul. By AuGernon BLackwoop 
(Macmillan. 6s.) 


Uncie Pavt is a man who has lived in the backwoods of 
America, reading only his Blake, Greek drama, and the 
Bible in undisturbed solitude. And so he is a case of 
arrested development—he has never grown up, though he 
is on the shady side of forty-five. hen he comes back 
to England, he stays with his sister in the country; and 
her children—who talk like a book of George Macdonald's 
—find him out, in spite of the defensive armour of middle- 
age and his deliberate stolidity. That is the whole book. 
We do not entirely believe in dumb poets with a tre- 
mendous need for self-revelation, or novelist’s mystics 
struggling towards cosmic consciousness, and Paul 
Reeves is that type of man. He is said to be a poet with- 
out a lyre (but verses by him are included in the volume) ; 
he is said to be a man without a capacity for expression, 
but we find him, delicately led by children and animals, 
adventuring in fairy-land, having a glimpse of the sleep- 
ing winds, wandering unto the Crack between To-day 
and To-morrow, and afterwards writing a most successful 
book of fairy tales, which may now be “found upon the 
table of every house in England where there dwells a true 
child. The book is brought out by a firm of publishers 
who are ‘the foremost in the land,’ and who take a high 
view that seemed almost independent of mercenary con- 
siderations” as to its literary value. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to add that “Uncle Paul” is more than half a 
fairy tale? The study of the “mystic” is hardly con- 
vincing; indeed, such a type in a novel seems usually 
introduced to give an opportunity for fine writing on the 
part of the author. 





BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The Cruise of Thetis. By Harry Cottincwoop. 
Blackie and Son, Ltd. 5s. net.) 


We have, in Mr. Collingwood’s book of adventure, not 
only a powerful but a well written and unique story of 
the Cuban insurrection. From the first it grips and holds 
the full interest of the reader, whilst it stimulates the play 
of one’s imagination by its dramatic incidents and interest- 
ing and ingenious depiction of the value of submarine 
contrivances. Jack Singleton, the hero, is the son of one 
of the original partners of a large firm of naval con- 
structors, who have been secretly commissioned, by cer- 
tain Cuban insurgents of wealth and station, to construct 
@ small but fast-going steam packet, for the purpose of 
smuggling arms and ammunition into the island. 

In order to deceive the Spanish authorities with respect 
to the ownership and purpose of the vessel, two members 
of the insurrectionary Junta come to England, in order 
to give personal instructions to the firm. 

As it happened, one of these two turned out to be a 
school chum of Jack’s, and as the latter had recently been 
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ordered to go abroad for the benefit of his health, which 
had suffered through overwork, he is persuaded by Carlos 
Montigo, his chum, to take over the nominal ownership 
of the yacht, and, to simplify the difficulties of the smug- 
gling business, to sail her into Cuban waters as a private 
individual who is merely bent on a pleasure trip. 

The execution of this daring scheme, at a time when 
affairs in the island were ripening for the great rebellion 
against Spanish misrule, forms the main idea of the tale, 
and it is but right that we should leave the prospective 
reader himself to find out how, in spite of the various 
unforeseen and dramatic dénouements brought about by 
government spies, Jack Singleton succeeds in carrying 
out the enterprise. 

Mr. Collingwood is not only well acquainted with the 
picturesque character and local colouring of the foreign 
ports and countries which the hero visits, but is a master 
of modern naval technique. The most exciting events— 
though as a matter of fact every page is alive with some 
kind of drama—are those in which the Spanish torpedo 
boat is disabled, the smuggling of the arms accomplished 
in the Laguna de Cortes, and in the rescue of the Montigo 
family from the convict ship Marafon. 

This latter feat is executed in a most ingenious manner, 
the 7'hetis, previous to her pursuit of the convict ship on 
the high seas, having been “transmogrified,” as Wilson, 
her captain, terms it, from a smart English steam packet 
into a modern two-funnelled torpedo gun-boat, and re- 
christened the Libertad. 

The villainy of Don Sebastian Alvaros, and the tragic 
end of the beautiful Isolda Montigo, give rather a sad 
tone to an otherwise most charming and characteristic 
tale of adventure and derring-do. 





The Middy of the “ Blunderbore.” By Lieut, CHarues 
Guric, R.N. (London: W. and R. Chambers, Ltd. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


Tue Blunderbore is one of the battleships of the British 
squadron in the China Seas, and the experiences and 
scrapes of “Nobby” Hanway and his brother middies, 
both afloat and ashore, make interesting and instructive 
reading for boys. A romantic turn to the ordinary daily 
life of a midshipman, with which the book mainly deals, 
is given by an organised search on the part of the admiral 
in command of the station for a noted Chinese pirate who 
had the audacity to capture and pillage a British barque. 
During the undertaking Nobby and his boat’s crew have 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of the pirate. Nobby 
manages, however, like every young hero of fiction, to turn 
the tide of affairs, and from being the captured party 
ultimately becomes the capturer. Ho-ping, in fact, is made 
to learn what sort of stuff a British middy consists of when 
he finds himself in a tight corner. The coloured illustra- 
tions are the work of Charles Pears. 


MESSIRE GALAIN’S LAST MASS 


One day Messire Galain sat at table in the great hall. of 
the castle, and there was a great company at table with 
him—lords and knights, in broidered surcoats of silk 
and velvet, pages in red and green, and ladies clad in 
rose and silver, blue and gold, all heavy with precious 
stones. And the soft carpets from the East, and the 
cushions of silk, the red wines, and strange fruits in 
golden dishes, were welcome to Messire Galain, since, 
for many nights, he had slept under the stars and had 
eaten and drunken only wild berries in the woods, and 
cold water from the springs. ; 

And the ruler of the city, the lords and knights, the 
women and maidens and pages sought to do Messire 
Galain service, for his fame had travelled into far coun-_ 
tries. 
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It befell that, as the yellow-haired pages filled the 
jewelled cups with wine, and as the musicians sang sweet 
songs to the music of lutes, there rose up a great noise 
from the streets of the city, a noise as fierce as the howl- 
ing of wild beasts that go hungry, seeking for their prey, 
as cruel as the screams of grey gulls that tear a drowned 
white body in the green waves. Then the ruler of the 
city sent out a page to ask the cause of the tumult, and 
the page returned, saying: 

“OQ Lord, the people have brought a woman to be judged, 
and they say she is a sinner, and a sorceress.” 

So the ruler said: “Let her be brought in to be 
judged.” 

And Messire Galain asked: “ Lord, is it then so rave 
a thing in thy city for a woman to be a sinner?” 

The ruler smiled, with an evil smile, saying: “O 
Messire Galain, -in all thy wanderings hast thou never 
found that many are sinners, and yet are eager to make 
others bear the burden of their sins?” 

This Messire Galain asked, because he had not been 
jnto the streets of the city, and did not know that its 
unutterable foulness was like the face of a long dead 
corpse, that is painted with red and white pigments, to 
hide the corruption beneath. 

Then they brought the woman into the hall, and the 
ruler of the city said: “How now? Why make ye such 
an uproar?” 

And one answered: “O Lord, this woman is a 
vagrant and a vagabond, a sorceress, and an evil-doer. 


She came to the gates last night alone and on foot, and. 


to-day has she compelled all our children to go through 
the streets after her, forced by her spells. Thou knowest 
the punishment for such O Lord.” 

Then the ruler, caring nothing, answered: “ Let her 
then be burned alive in the market-place, for surely no 
one will be her champion.” 

And according to custom, the herald cried aloud: 
“Will any champion this woman?” 

But none answered, 

Only Messire Galain saw that her feet were bruised 
and bleeding, cut with sharp stones, and pierced with 
thorns, but they were soft and white as doves’ breasts. 

The herald cried a second time: “ Will any champion 
this woman?” 

But none answered. 

Only Messire Galain saw that her robe was torn, 
and her mantle rent, but her robe was as pure as snow, 
and her mantle cast blue shadows like the sky. 

The herald cried for the last time: “ Will any cham- 
pion this woman?” 

Only Messire Galain saw that her hair was dark as 
sorrow under her veil; her face was pale as the moow 
shining through a faint mist, and her eyes were twin 
wells of suffering and love, like stars in a silver pool. 

Then Messire Galain stood up, and threw down his 
great golden glove, saying: “Yea, J will champion this 
woman.” 

There was silence in the hall for three breaths, and 
then there rose a great laugh of scorn and derision, 

“Behold Messire Galain as champion of a sorceress 
and sinner!” the ruler cried, and he laughed again, with 
all his lords and knights. And the women laughed, and 
the maidens and the pages, till their laughter was as 
shrill as the screaming of red and green parrots. 

But Messire Galain stood still, with his blue eyes 
steady in his scarred face. And the Woman stood still 
also, with her head bowed. her two white feet like lilies 
on the floor, and her hands, like snowflakes, folded upon 
her breast, as if she held a child there. 

So the lists were prepared; all was made ready, and 
in the market-place the dry wood was piled up for the 
burning. And, as Messire Galain was going up to the lists, 
he came to the place where the Woman stood with her 
guards, and taking his helmet from his head, he bowed 
himself and kissed the torn hem of her garment. 

Then the ruler and his court mocked again: 








“Behold the great knight, peerless Galain, who: kisses 
the garment of a sorceress and a sinner! ” 

But the Woman stretched out her two white hands, 
and when Messire Galain felt her hands upon his bowed 
head, he knew that his work was finished, and he felt 
that he had received the crown of Paradise. He rode 
into the lists to tilt against the knights of the city; and 
all that came against him he overthrew, so that when 
the day began to draw towards evening, there was no 
one to withstand him. 

Then the ruler of the city rose up in anger, saying: 

“Is this how thou repayest hospitality, O Messire 
Galain? Get thee gone from my city, and let me see 
thy face no more, lest I have thee driven forth. And 
take with thee the woman that is a sorceress and a 
sinner.” 

But when they went to put the woman forth, she was 
gone, and could nowhere be found. 

So Messire Galain went forth alone into the sunset, 
and because he was wounded to death, and his horse was 
weary, he went very slowly. And as evening fell, and he 
climbed up from the valley, the clouds gathered from the 
mountains, and the cold wind moaned like a child in 
pain, 

He rode through a great wood, where the beech-trees 
stood in royal autumn robes of crimson and scarlet and 
gold, and he came presently on to a great moor, where 
was no life, nor any dwelling of man. The grey sky wept 
as bitterly as a bridegroom over the dead body of his 
bride ; the night was as black as the City without Hope; 
on either hand were perilous bogs where will-o’-the- 
wisps were blown to and fro above the green death. But 
Messire Galain turned neither to the right nor to the 
left, for he knew that he was near to death, and he strove 
before morning to reach a small chapel in the heart of 
the moors, where dwelt a solitary priest, so that he might 
confess his sins and hear Mass before he died. 

He rode through desolate places; the night was as 
dark as the mouth of hell; the howling of the wind was 
like the bitter cries of lost souls; and the pain of his 
wounds was like the torments of hell. And as he rode 
the Powers of Evil strove to lead him away. or to hold 
him back. From the grey stone circles on the heatlr 
came great snakes with jewelled eyes of fire, and name- 
less evils that had once been worshipped with blood and 
shame and rites of evil. And on the hill-tops moved 
obscene things that were more than human, and yet less, 


| and with them danced fair naked women, who strove to 


stay Messire Galain with their white arms and soft burn. 
ing breasts. 

But he remembered the Crown of Thorns with which 
the Christ-child had crowned him in the forest, and the 
vision of the Grail which he had seen in the lonely chapel 
by the sea, and he went unharmed on his way. 

When the night was far spent, he came to the little 
chapel on the moor, and when he had unsaddled his 
horse and let him go he went up to enter into the chapel. 

“Now will the priest shrive me,” he said. ‘“ And once 
more may I partake of the Sacrifice of the Mass before 
I die.” 

Within the chapel was only one lamp lit before the 
altar, and the flame of it burned as faintly as the flame 
of life, swaying to and fro in the wind. And upon the 
stone floor lay the priest, vested, with his feet towards 
the altar, and his hands folded on his breast; and Mes- 
sire Galain, bending over him, touched his hands, and 
knew that he should no more consummate the Sacrifice, 
for he was dead. 

Then Messire Galain bowed himself tc the earth, and 
his heart was turned to misery. 

“ Alas!” he said. “ Alone I must die, unconfessed and 
unshriven.” For already the pains of death had got hold 
of him. 

Then a great loneliness came upon him, as he knelt 


_ before the altay, despair also, and blackness of soul. 


He stretched out his hands in prayer, but he could 
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not pray. He called upon God, and His Son, and Our 
Lady, but it seemed to him that there was no God, and 
none to answer. He called upon the saints, but he felt 


that in all being there was nothing but the loneliness of | 


death, the blackness of hell, and a formless void of 
horror. 

As he knelt there all his life passed before him, like 
pictures in the magic mirror of Shalott, and it was to 
him as if nothing but his sins, his evil deeds, and impure 
thoughts remained, and that the pardon and grace of 
God had no more power, so that he had been unworthy 
to move among the race of men, and had rightfully been 
cast out to die alone, in outer darkness. 

He remembered, too, the Woman he had championed 
that day, and how she had gone from him without a 


word or sign, and he bowed himself till his forehead | length of time, the others having been cut up for fuel by 


was upon the stone, saying: 

“Woe is me. The pains of death are upon me, Hell 
hath opened her mouth for me. The horror of unutter- 
able despair is my portion, and I must die with the 
burden of my sins on my soul.” 


Then, as he was bowed to the earth, he saw One stand- | 
ing before him, and the bare Feet were whiter than the | 


breasts of doves, and on each was a bleeding Wound. 


And Messire Galain saw a Priest, vested for the Mass, | 
so he cried, saying: “Of your mercy hear my confession, | 


lest I go to death unshriven.” 

Then he made his confession, and when the Priest 
said the words of absolution, His voice was like the sound 
of many waters, and as the music of spring through the 
woods. 

So Messire Galain’s sins fell from him, and he passed 
from darkness and the loneliness of hell, and the valley 
of the shadow of death, into the Place of Peace. 

And when the Priest began the Mass, he that lay dead 
upon the stones rose up and served the Mass—and Mes- 
sire Galain saw the hair of the Priest that celebrated 








from Faversham, in Kent. Part of a wood, chiefly oak 
trees, covered the deposit; as the work progressed these 
were felled and the stumps and roots dislodged. The 
gravel consists of subangular, water-worn flints, large 
nodules less worn, and occasional blocks of Sarsen-stone, 
the whole being mixed with flint grit and quartzose sand, 
and forming a compact and somewhat coherent mass. 
Several palwolithic implements and part of a skull of 
Bos longifrons have been found in the deposit. The roots 
and stumps referred to were distributed promiscuously 
over the surface of the ground as the gravel in which they 
were embedded was removed. The work of excavating 
ceased in this particular part of the valley about ten years 
ago, so the roots still remaining have been exposed for that 


the cottagers in the neighbourhood. Most of those now 
found there were left intact because of the large number of 
stones enclosed in the wood. Not only did these resist the 
work of saw and axe, but when burnt they burst asunder 
with considerable force, becoming a source of danger to 
those within range of the flying fragments. 


“The stones are actually embedded in the solid oak, and 
not merely included within forked portions which may have 
grown together subsequently. The tissue of the wood 
appears to have grown around the stones and enveloped 
them, indicating that the process was carried on under 
conditions of considerable pressure. There are dozens of 
stones embedded in some of these roots, or snags, so that 
the substance might be described as “a conglomerate 
formed of flints enclosed in a woody matrix.” In the 
specimen of which I now show a photograph I counted no 


| less than sixty-seven flints, the largest being several pounds 


Mass, and it was aflame like the autumn woods, and | 


clear gold like ripe cornfields, but Messire Galain could 
not see His Face. 

As the Priest said the words of Consecration the chapel 
was lit by a radiance clearer than the light of sun and 
moon and stars, and filled with a fragrance sweeter than 
all the perfumes and spices of the world. And when 
Messire Galain received the Host from the Hands of the 
Priest, he saw that His hands were whiter than snow, 
and on-each hand was a bleeding Wound. 

And after the Mass was finished, he saw that beside 
the Priest stood One in raiment as white as lilies, and 
cloak as blue as the sky, and he knew that it was indeed 
the Mother of God, Whom he had championed that day. 

Then the Priest lifted up His hands to bless, and 
when He laid them upon Messire Galain’s bowed head, 
Galain knew the secret of life. He saw the radiance of 
the stars, the wonder of the world. He was made one 
with the Divine Miracle and the Sacrifice of Love. He 
mingled with the wine of sacrifice which is daily offered 
in the Golden Grail of the world, between the Hands of 
the Incarnate Priest, and when he was lifted up he was 
caught up into the heart of Heaven, and became one 
with the Divine and Eternal Love. 


And when the dawn came, Galain lay upon the altar 
steps beside the dead priest, straight and cold. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES 


LINNEAN SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(General Meeting, November 4, 1909.) 





Mr. Czom Carus-Wuson, F.RS.E., F.G.8., exhibited 
specimens and lantern slides of the Natural Inclusion of 
Stones in Woody Tissue. He said: “ About twenty-three 
years ago a gravel-pit was started in the valley gravels 
occurring between Syndale and Newnham, some three miles 


in weight, and there are innumerable empty cavities show- 
ing where others existed before the shrinkage of the wood 
after exposure. Piles of these dislodged flints are to be 
seen on the ground under and around each root. The 
picture now thrown upon the screen shows the same root 
with one of the limbs cut off to facilitate its removal to the 
Museum at Kew last July. Only three of the sixty-seven 
stones were shaken out before the specimen reached Kew— 
this being due to the sawing and the shaking of the cart in 
which they were conveyed to Faversham. In regard to 
the forked part now seen: Each limb measures about Sft. 
in length, with girths averaging about 25in. This part 
contains fifty stones. The single piece was sawn off the 
forked one; its length is 33in., and the girth measurement 
averages 25in.; it contains fourteen stones. 


“T have occasionally seen odd stones thus embedded in 
the trunks of trees. In Norton Churchyard, a few miles 
from Faversham, are three very old yew trees, and in two 
of them I saw flints and fragments of tiles embedded in 
the wood of the trunk 7ft. above the ground. In Molash 
Churchyard, six or seven miles south of Faversham, there 
are six very old and large yews. Some of these have flints 
embedded in their trunks 7ft. or 8ft, above the ground, and 
in one, on the north side of the churchyard, I saw flints at 
least 12ft. above ground. The circumstances led me to 
suppose that the stones and fragments of tile had been 
originally pressed into the roots when these were in a soft 
and spongy state below ground, and that they subsequently 
emerged with the growth of the tree. The examples at 
Syndale are, however, as far as I know, unique, and if 
trees can enclose stones in such quantities and retain them 
within their substance so tenaciously, we have transporting 
agents capable, under certain conditions, of distributing 


| terrigenous material over sea-beds to an extent not hitherto 
| appreciated. My thanks are due to Mr. C. Gordon Neame, 


and the two sorts were not mixed. 


of Copton Manor, for his valuable assistance in enabling 
me to secure the specimens referred to.” 


Dr. A. B. Rendle, F.R.8., showed a specimen of heather 
(Erica cinerea) found near Axminster, in which the flowers 
were replaced by dark red leaf-buds of about the same size 
as the flowers. One side, or about half of a clump of 
heather, was affected; the other side bore normal flowers 
The red leaf-buds, 
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which occupy the position of flowers, consist each of a 
number of short, strongly ascending leaves closely arranged 
in superposed whorls of four; the four lines have often a 
strong spiral twist in the upper part of the bud. The leaf 
arrangement therefore resembles that of the flower, not of 
the foliage leaves which are in whorls of three. The leaves 
of these special buds also differ in form from the foliage 
leaves in that they are upwardly concave with a bluntly 
keeled back recalling the sepals of a typical flower. They 
are thirty-two or more in number, and thus considerably 
out-number the parts of a typical flower (twenty-four, 
including bracteoles). The tip of the bud was always 
damaged, but in many of those examined a shrivelled or 
more or less mis-shapen pistil or its parts were present, and 
sometimes below this semifoliaceous stamens were found. 


The appearance suggested insect injury, but Mr. C. O.. 


Waterhouse was unable to find any animal organism; he 
pointed out, however, that the appearance suggested the 
work of a Phytoptus, which in the normal course of events 
would have already deserted the buds. Dr. Rendle has, 
however, been able to find no record of Phytoptus in con- 
nection with our heather. The specimen is of interest as 
resembling a  teratological form of Frica cinerea 
described by Maxime Cornu in 1879, where the flowers 
were replaced by vegetative buds apparently very similar 
in appearance to those on our specimens, but in which the 
arrangement of the foliage leaves was maintained (the 
leaves being in rows of six), while the bud contained no 
grace of floral organs or of damage by any animal 
organisms. 


Prof. H. H. W. Pearson, 8c.D., F.L.8., then gave a 
lecture, illustrated by a long series of lantern slides, 
entitled “ Types of the Vegetation of Bushmanland, Nama- 
qualand, Damaraland, and South Angola “ Preliminary 
Report of the Percy Sladen Memorial Expedition in South- 
West Africa, 1908-1909),” of which the following is an 
abstract: “The floras of the regions named in the title are 
very distinctly related, if the remarkable vegetation found 
on the Huilla plateau in South Angola be excluded. Other- 
wise the differences that are observed are probably to he 
accounted for mainly as a result of differences of (1) eleva- 
tion; (2) atmospheric humidity; (3) depth at which per- 
manent supplies of underground water are available; (4) 
geographical position, especially with regard to the com- 
position of the floras of contiguous regions. In all, the 
rainfall is normally scanty and inconstant, and there is a 
prolonged drought in the winter season. Near. the coast, 
in some places up to elevations as great as 2,700ft., the 
total annual rainfall is never more than a few millimetres, 
and frequently fails altogether. The affinities of these 
floras (again excepting that of the Huilla plateau) are 
primarily with those of the South Central African high- 
lands. In South Angola many species are undoubtedly 
derived from the Coast and Montane regions of West 
Tropical Africa. Throughout the vegetation is more or 
less extremely xerophytic in character, and is marked 
either by a very short period of duration or by the posses- 
sion of those structural peculiarities which are commonly 
found in dry climate perennials. Of these, hairiness is, in 
general, not a conspicuous feature ; except in Lower Nama- 
qualand, succulence is not especially common. A round 
bushy habit is very marked throughout. The root system 
is usually very deep; the leaves are commonly simple and 
of small size, and with a strongly developed cuticle. The 
formations and associations indicated are predominant by 
reason either of their great extent or of striking pecu- 
liarities of the plants composing them. They are arranged 
in the main geographically from South to North.” 





Evening meeting, Thursday, December 2, 1909, at 8 p.m., 
when the following papers will be read: (1) Sir Chas. 
Eliot, K.C.M.G., “ Nudibranchs from the Indian Ocean” ; 
(2) Dr. Georg Ulmer, “ Trichoptera von Mr. Hugh Scott, 


auf den Seychellen gesammelt”; (3) Dr. W. H. Dall, | 


“Report on the Brachiopoda obtained from the Indian 
Ocean by the ‘Sealark’ Expedition, 1905”; (4) Prof. J. 
Stanley Gardiner, F.R.8., etc., and others, “ Narrative of 














the ‘Sealark’ Expedition, Part III.” Exhibitions: (1) 
Dr. H. Drinkwater, water-colour drawings of Wrexham 
wild flowers; (2) Mr. Clement Reid, FRS, plants in 
Britain introduced by the Romans; (3) Mr. G, Claridge 
Druce, Zannichellia gibberosa, Reichb., a new British plant, 
and a new variety of Orchis maculata. 











CORRESPONDENCE 


WAR AND LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of Tue AcaprEmy. 


Str,—The question of war and armaments is much to the 
fore at present. In my opinion, these twin scourges are due to 
plurality of languages. The proofs of my contention are, 
shortly, as follows. 

The Determinant.—What is it that determines, “ internation- 
ally ” speaking, a man’s attitude towards his fellows? I sug- 
gest that it is his language, and nothing else. The language 
is everything—all the rest counts for —- nothing. Lan- 
guage is quite independent of race or flag. hen speaking of 
races I mean white.) Race is an index of capabilities ; language, 
of the direction in which such capabilities are exercised. he 
difference between them is the same as that between the horse- 
power of a ship and the course she is steering. 

Here is an instance: Why is Shakespeare accounted an 
English poet? Because he was of English race? Not in the 
least. Because he was an English subject, was born and lived 
under the English flag? Not at all. Why, then? Simply for 
this reason—that he wrote in English. Had Shakespeare been 
brought up to speak only French, it would not have altered his 
race—he would still have been of English blood. I think you 
will admit that. Also he would still have been an English 
subject. He would also still have been a poet of genius. But 
—and it is a mighty but—he would have written his plays in 
French, not English, and would have sought and found his 
career, not among those of his race, not among those of his flag, 
but among those of his language. I think that is also undeni- 
able. If such had been the case, would you call his plays 
English plays? Would you call a book written in French an 
English book? 

I contend that it is a law of political gravitation, as universal 
and as immutable as the law of physical gravitation—that a 
man’s natural allegiance is to his language, and that he always 
takes sides according to its dictates. To that law there has 
not been a single exception in the a of the world, any 
more than there has been exception to the laws of nhysical 
gravitation. There may sometimes appear to be exceptions, 
just as there seem to be exceptions to the law of physical gravi- 
tation. The water in Kimberley Mine rises to tha surface. 
But does anyone suppose that gravity is thereby destroyed? It 
is merely temporarily neutralised by the pumps; let the pumps 
cease, and gravity resumes its sway. tn like manner, men, 
sometimes induced by bribery, for instance, or by what they 
mistakenly think are their interests, take sides against their 
language. But their natural leanings are not thereby des- 
troyed, they are not even weakened; when the bribery or other 
extraneous force ceases, the natural law I enounce at once 
comes again into play. 

Men are only the passive tools of their language. They have 
no control over their actions. Thus, men who speak only 
English cannot possibly found anything but an English-speak- 
ing country, cannot write anything but English books, cannot 
desire anything but an English-speaking State. And so on. 
And suppose a man were to unwittingly defy the natural law 
I here enounce? Well, if you defy any natural law you are 
simply damaging your own interests—cutting off .your nose to 
spite your face. It always pays to help your language; if you 
don’t, you yourself are the sufferer. 

It follows from the foregoing that by controlling the language 
you control men’s actions. You can steer a nation as easily as 
you can a ship: the language is the helm. Men are born simply 
human beings, they do not take on their national complexion until 
they begin to speak. And they speak what they are taught to 
speak. Let me apply the above. 

I assert that the armaments of, say, modern France and 
Germany are due f& the two languages. There are two tongues : 
therefore, two allegiances. The interests of one set are bound 
up with the maintenance of a French-speaking State, to the 
other set a French-speaking State is valueless, their interests 
demand a German-speaking State. The line of division 1s 


sharp, clear, unmistakable ; here nothing but French is spoken, 
there only German. But that division is purely artificial. For 
example, Normandy at present speaks French. Its interests, 
‘ therefore, are identical with those of the rest of France, and 
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not with those of Germany. But suppose Normandy spoke 
German, race and everything else remaining as at present. 
In that case Normandy would be quite out of touch with the 
rest of France; it would favour Germany in everythino—in 
fact, it would be a solid wedge of anti-French pro-German 
feeling plunged in the side of France, despite its French flag. 
When language pulls one way and the flag the other, the issue is 
never a moment in doubt—the language always wins. Normandy 
as far as the rest of France was concerned, would be really a 
foreign and hostile country ; a French-speaker would be ttterly 
— in it, but the German-speaker would be thoroughly at 
ome. 

The matter is even clearer if put in another way. Suppose 
it were possible to change a man’s language in a few seconds. 
If that were so, you could cause a man to change sides every 
few seconds, in accordance with the language you made him 
speak. One minute he would be sr gue og the next pro- 

rench, then pro-German, and so forth. It follows from this 
that by means of the language you can change the bitterest of 
foes into the staunchest of friends, and vice versa. And there 
has never been any other way of doing that since the world 
began. As long as a man speaks a different language to yours 
he is your foe, his interests and yours are irreconcilable, the 
atmosphere which is life to him is death to you, and vice versa. 

Whenever a nation or body of men speaks more than one 
language the split is always along the line of language. Blood, 
flag, creed, etc., go for nothing. A man of purest English race 
will not support England unless his tongue be English. Take 
three brothers. If one speaks only French, the second only 
English, the last only German, those three will automaticall 
— into different camps, despite their common blood. 

ey cannot help themselves, the matter is entirely beyond 
their control. e first must support French, because only 
in that tongue can he live and prosper, But the other two 
have no interest in French, quite the contrary. 

We often see the phrase : “ Blood is thicker than water,"’ mean. 
ing that blood is a tie. Itis not. But language is. Here are 
two instances. Until 1664 what is now New York was a Dutch 
Colony called New Amsterdam. The descendants of the original 
Dutch settlers still live in the United States, as these names 

roclaim: Van Cortlandt, Van Buren, Van Vleck, Van Vorst, 

anderbilt, etc. What affinity is there between them and 
Holland? None. They all speak English alone; none of them 
speaks Dutch, nor wishes to. 

In South Africa such names as the following often occur: 
Du Plessis, Marais, Le Roux, De Villiers, Le Sueur, Faure, 
Fouché, Dupré, Joubert, Théron, etc. All French. But the 
bearers of those names speak no word of French, Land them 
in France, the home of their race, and they are utterly be- 
wildered; they would feel like fish out of water, But in 
Holland they would be in their element. You can make men 
French, English, what you will, as certainly as you can make 
boots or hats, etc. 

Another common phrase is: “Trade follows the flag.” It does 
not. Other things being equal, not merely trade, but all human 
intercourse of every description, always follows the language. 
Even intermarriage does. 

Austria.—Austria is continually riven by internal dissensions. 
Czech, German, Magyar, Slovak, etc., are engaged in disputes 
that never end. This has always been ascribed to difference 
of race. The diagnosis is wrong, the true cause is plurality 
of tongue. There would be no Czech question in Bohemia if 
the Czech tongue did not exist there. Suppose that the two 
tongues were swapped—that the section which hitherto has 
spoken Czech henceforth spoke German, and vice versa. Is it 
not evident that in such case the section which hitherto had 
clamoured for Czech institutions would now support German 
ones, as ardently as they had previously condemned them? And 
if language can, as it does, produce such results, are not men 
really its puppets? I say without hesitation that if considerable 
portions of England spoke Czech, Magyar, etc. (race, etc., re- 
maining as at present), we should have exactly the same state 
of affairs in England as now exists in Austria-Hungary. 

I am not proposing Utopian schemes for making Europe a 
one-tongue land. I simply wish to point out the true cause 
of the armaments and dissensions which weigh so heavily on 
us. Hitherto war and armaments have been regarded by one 
section of folk as due to human wickedness: let us oust the 
jingo spirit, they say, and the reign of perpetual peace will 
dawn. The other section says that war, etc., is due té a kink 
in human nature which can never be straightened. The war 
spirit, they assert, can never be eradicated. Both views are 
wrong. To demand disarmament and peace in a polyglot land 
or world is to cry for the moon. Unity of tongue is the indis 
pensable preliminary. Every year that passes, every invention 
etc., brings closer together lk who speak the same tongue, and 
makes them weave themselves into one fabric. 


But not se 











| wolves of Sir Frank Swettenham, the 


London is nearer 


between folk speaking different tongues. 
to California than Dover is to Calais. 

Objections.—It has been objected to me that America 1776 
and 1861 and Ireland hey | ive my theories the lie. They 
do not invalidate anythin ave written above, as a careful 
perusal will show. Nor do they refute in any way the whole 
of my theory, of which the above is only a part. In a future 
letter I will deal at length with those and other matters, and 
give explanations supported by proofs and arguments. 

The question discussed above is of supreme moment: it is 
of more importance than most current questions. They are 
temporary and local, it is permanent and universal, and deals 
with one of the heaviest, if not the heaviest, of burdens laid on 
the shoulders of mankind. 


24, Ward Street, Kimberley, 
Cape Colony, South Africa. 
October 23, 1909. 


A. W. ALpERson. 





THE FOREIGN SECRETARYSHIP OF SIR EDWARD 
GREY. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMyY. 


Sin,—In view of the tolerably comprehensive indictment 
of the present Cabinet by the leaders of the Opposition, it is 
a matter of no small difficulty to understand the immunity 
from criticism which has been extended on all hands to the 
Minister for yo Affairs. Whilst fully admitting the 
probability that Sir Edward Grey has been a resistant factor 
so far as the disarmament projects of Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Winston Churchill are concerned, that measure of 
righteousness hardly serves to cover his sins of omission, if 
not of commission. 


That expert in the problems of the Orient, Mr. Angus 
Hamilton, in his recent volume entitled “The Problem of 
the Middle East,’’ directly accuses Sir Edward Grey of having 
in the last Anglo-Russian Convention entirely sacrificed alike 
British interests and British prestige in all the regions con- 
cerned. In Afghanistan, Mr. Hamilton, who cannot 
suspected of having any political axe of his own to grind, 
maintains that the “ Russian Government formulated proposals 
with its tongue in the cheek, and was astonished by the 
unexpected success with which they were met.’’ Lord Curzon 
has practically given expression to a similar view, and it has 
been endor by the bulk of authorities upon the Indian 
frontier question. 


Whilst it would be presumption on the part of an ordinary 
outside observer to attempt an analysis of the consequences 
likely to issue from the adjustment of the late struggle in the 
Balkans, there can exist at least no question of the fact that 
in that settlement Britain sustained at the hands of Austria 
and Germany the most severe diplomatic reverse which has 
befallen it since the days of Lord Granville. 


The flinging with sycophantic My to the American 

ate Governor of Jamaica, 
merely because he was betrayed, under conditions of extreme 
nervous tension, into some indiscretions of language largely 
justified by an unasked-for landing of Yankee marines upon 
the shores of an island over which the British flag flew, was 
a surrender which would have aroused the contempt of a 
Canning, a Palmerston, or a Beaconsfield. The appointment 
in the room of Sir Frank Swettenham of a Socialist, a pro- 
Yankee, and a leading member of the Fabian Society was 
one of a species in regard to which silence is more eloquent 
than speech. 

It would be a source of genuine gratification to many of Sir 
Edward Grey’s opponents to learn the precise nature of the 
laurels which he ig supposed to have garnered in his réle of 
Foreign Secretary. Certainly they have not been gleaned in the 
region of the Congo Free State. 


T. DatrympLe DUNCAN. 





THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
To the Editor of THe AcaDEmy. 


Sir,—Quousque tandem—I quote Tully and incidentally Mr. 
Onions in his “ Little Devil Doubt.” Until when is the tedious 
jest of the N.E.A.C. to be foisted off twice a year on sood- 
humoured, long-suffering London? A clique of persons of Ger- 
man, Irish-American, and French extraction band together on 
these occasions to post up the walls of a public gallery with 
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messes of pigments and proclaim them to be New and English 


‘and Art. But, oh! where is the Newness of Mr. Steer’s eternal 


middle-aged afternoons, or Sickert’s transmutations of .sunny 


‘little me into the City of Dreadful Night, or the cari- 
‘-catures, 0 a 


x?  Max’s brilliant niaiseries were once enter- 
‘taining, but repeated so often, the brilliancy has left them, and 
the ntaiserie remained. The exhibitors seem all to belong to 
'Browning’s cohgoey of persons that “see an easy thing to do,” 
see it and do it ad nauseam. One looks in vain for progress 
and research or new inspiration. Tackle a New Englisher on 
any of ‘these grimy productions (but hats off to Sargent) he 
will ‘bid you observe the mastery of chiaroscuro (oh yes, 
even now). “But,” you demur, “it does not seem to show the 
smallest acquaintance with skiography.’’ “Ah, but look at the 
treatment of values.’’ “Its aerial perspective is all haphazard.’’ 
“Yes, but as an arrangement of sient and handling! ”’ 
“There is not a true direct touch of the brush throughout.”’ 
‘There remains the “ feeling,’’ “the conception,” of which every 
amateur that ever “got hung’’ in the Academy possesses tons 
more, 

No, no; one would have thought that people that claim to 
pipe songs, I mean poet pictures forever new, would be develop- 
ing the resources of paper, colours, media in transcribing light, 
or roving further afield into unfamiliar lands for new sun 
and sky effects, or for wedding the nude again to the new 
systems of thought clamouring for recognition. Instead of 


which all their exhibition displays is a mass of ancient heresies 


become clichés and stale, the result of inordinate vanity and 


incapacity ; of that pride, in fine, that Pope speaks of as a 


never-failing source of things that rhyme with “stools.” 
Dunstan LEROME. 
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BALLADS OF BRAVE WOMEN. Arr H. 
MILES, Large crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net ; paste 
grain gilt (buxed), 38, net; Persian yapp, gilt top (boxed), 4s. net. 


DRAWING-ROOM ENTERTAINMENTS. 


— Duologues, Dialogues, and Playlets for Home and Platform 
use. Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. In crown 8vo, red limp, 1s. net; cloth 
gilt, 1s, 6d. net ; paste grain gilt (boxed), 3s, net; Persian yapp gilt (boxed), 


4s. net. 
ABC OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH 


POTTERY. J. F. BLACKER. With about 400 line and half-tone illustra- 
tions. In large crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 6s. net, 


QUANTITIES. Grorce Srepuenson, Author of 
‘* Estimating,” etc, In demy 8vo, cloth gilt. 7s, 6d. net. 
THE FIRST FAVOURITE RECITER. Edited 


by ALFRED MILES. Crown 4to, 6d. net. 


HOME OCCUPATION FOR BOYS AND 


GIRLS. BsRTHA JOHNSON. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s. net, 


HOW TO TRAIN CHILDREN, Emma Cuvrceman 


Hew. Small 8vo, cloth. 2s. net. 


YOUR HEALTH! (A Book of Bright Toasts.) 
With coloured illustrations on each page. 18mo. 2s. net. 
PHASES, MAZES AND CRAZES OF LOVE 


as the Title indicates). ‘With coloured illustrations by CLARA ELSENE 
ECK. lomo, 2s, net, , 











STANLEY PAUL & OO, Clifford’s Inn, London. } 
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yy BNey. SOTHERAN & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS 





' NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
‘BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 


portant. 

LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel, 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 

Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





B® UXELLES.-—A French lady can 


receive a few young ladies wishing to 
study French, &c. Home life. Referencesin 
‘England.—Mlle. LEBRON, 87,.Avenue Toison 
d'Or. 


EB T. BOTTOM & CO., 
° BOOKSELLERS, ce, 
_ 82, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 
DIRECTORIES. 





‘ \ , 7 ANTED, Associate Editor and Editorial 


_ 


‘ and able to furnish 


Writer for reliable high-class American 
weekly. Must be experienced and competent 
est references. Sole’ 

y 


first year, £300, to be increased subsequent 


. if services prove satisfactory. 


Excellent 
opportunity for capable man. Applicants 
must state experience, age, whether married 
or single and give references, An absolutely 
bon4-fide proposal.—Address Box No. 621, 
c/o The Academy. 


| 
| 
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THE ACADEMY 


S Meters LITTLE 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 
No Entrauce Fee to Members joining at once 
Write DrrEcToR, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
86, Albemarle Street, W. 


SALON 





IDYLLS OF GREECE - 4/6 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. (By Mail &/=) 


SHERMAN, FrEencu & Co., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


A OOKS. ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on =! subject 
SUPPLIED. The most e ook finder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special feature so! 
exchanging any Saleable Books fur others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I peers want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER’S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Mas ro’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols., £3 15s., for45s. -Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 2ls., for 10s. 6d. 














Typewriting. , 
pyYPaw RITING promptly and 
accurately done. 10d. per 1, words, 


Specimens and references. — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, S.W. 

















Nov. °27, #909 


[)NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that on 
WEDNESDAY, 16th of MARCH ‘next, the 


Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the 
following departments for ‘the year 3910-11. 


A.—FOR EXAMINATIONS ABOVE “THE 
MATRICULATION. 


Full particulars of the remuneration of each Examiner- 
ship can be ubtained «n application to the Principal. ° 
FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 

4 One in Theology. 

(Note.~The Examiner appointed will have a joint 
poe enn for ~ Hg a of Examination, aad 
must possess special qualifications in the sub 
Greek Kew Testament and Apocrypha. | — 

FACULTY OF ARTS AND OF SCIENCE, 

Oue in Latin. One in Experim ntal Psychology. One 
in Pedagogy, One in Agricultural -Chemistry. One in 
Agricultural pion. 

FACULTY OF ECONOMICS, 
One in Statistics. 


3.—FOR INTERMEDIATE EXAM. 
INATIONS ONLY. 


FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 
One in Hlementary Hebrew and New Testament Greek. 
‘FACULTY OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
One in Philosophy. One in Mathematics, 

Candidates.must.send.in.their names to the Principal, 
with any attestation of their qualifications they ma 
think desirable, on or before ESDAY, NOVEMBE 
30th. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that ne 
application of avy kind be made to its individual 

embers.) 

If testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of 
each should be sent. Original testimonials should not 
be forwarded in any case. If more than one Examiner. 
ship is applied for, a separate complete application, with 
coyies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in 
soapent of each, 

poe | of London, 
South Kensington, By Order of the Senate, 
November, 1909, HENRY A, MIERS, 
Principal, 














PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 


THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Received. 


SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 


Literary Letter by C..K.S. appears each week. -Also List of Books 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR ‘PUBLISHERS’ 














taken. 


bookseller, 





qd, At this season every one 
wants to know about the new 
books, and everybody may learn 
about them from the November 
“Book Monthly,” 6d. net. 
names the distinguishing fea- 
ture of a new book, as, for 
instance, that “My Summer in 
London ” has some of the finest 
Photographs of London ever 
It will save time and 
' trouble in book-buying to get 

the November “ Book Monthly ” ; 

therefore order it from your 
or. from the pub- 
lishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


It 

















“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


(ESTABLISHED °1862) 





“Che County Gentleman & Land & Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, ACRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND BOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months ... £r 8 0 Ordi Issue. 
Six -Months .,, ... . ™% 0 ee 
Three Months .. 0 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 170 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue), | 2% Months = . 0 186 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 ae - OOF 
Six Months ... O15 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months ., 0 7 9 Special Numbers, 


Eartorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W, 
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LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 


To-day’s Additions: 


THECRIMINAL. New & Enlarged Edition. 470 pp. Havelock Ellis. 
HYPNOTISM. New and Enlarged Edition. 
MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 520 pages, C. A. Keane, D.Sc. 


628 pages. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 62. and 8s. 6d. each. 


/CHILD, THE.—Chamberlain. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. — 
Morgan, 


DEGENERACY: ITS CAUSES, 
SIGNS, etc.—Talbot. 


DIGESTION, THE NATURAL HIS- 
TORY OF.—Gillespie. 


EVOLUTION IN ART.—Haddon, 


TALISM, THE.—Hobson. 


EVOLUTION OF SEX, 
Geddes and Thomson. 


EUROPEAN FAUNA, THE HISTORY 
OF THE.—Schar ff. 


EARTHQUAKES, A STUDY OF 
RECENT.—C. Davison. 


GERM-PLASM, THE.—Weismann. 


GEOLOGY AND PALAZONTOLOGY. 
— Karl von Zittel, 


THE. — 





ILLU- 
SIONS.—Parish. 


MAKING OF CITIZENS, THE.— 
R. E. Hughes. 


MAN AND WOMAN.—Ellis. 


MEDITERRANEAN RACE, THE.— 
Sergi. 


MORALS: A TREATISE ON THE 
PSYCHO-SOCIOLOGICAL 
BASES OF ETHICS.—Duprat. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY, THE.—Scrip- 
ture. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE EMOTIONS, 
THE.—Ribot. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION, THE. 
—Starbuck. 


RELIGION, THE STUDY OF.— 
dJastrow. 





EVOLUTION OF MODERN CAPI- | 


APPARITIONS AND THOUGHT-\ 
TRANSFERENCE.—Podmore. 
BACTERIA AND THEIR  PRO- 

DUCTS.—Woodhead. 


EDUCATION AND HEREDITY.— 
Guyau. 


EVOLUTION AND DISEASE.— 
Sutton. 

EVOLUTION OF MARRIAGE, THE. 
— Letourneau. 

GROWTH OF THE BRAIN.— 
Donaldson. 
DUSTRIES OF ANIMALS, THE. 
—Houssay. 


MAN OF GENIUS, THE.—Lombroso. 
MANUAL TRAINING.—Woodward. 
MODERN METEOROLOGY,.— 


Waldo. 

ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS, THE.— 
Taylor. 

ORIGINS OF INVENTION, THE. 
— Mason. 


PHYSIOGNOMY AND _ EXPRES- 
SLON.— Mantegazza. 


PRIMITIVE FOLK.—Reclus. 


PROPERTY: ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT.—Letourneau. 
PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS.— 
Sykes. 

SANITY AND INSANITY.—Mercier. 

SCIENCE OF FAIRY TALES, THE. 
—Hartland. 

SLEEP : Its Physiology, Pathology, 
and Hygiene.—Manacéine, 


VILLAGE COMMUNITY IN 
BRITAIN, THE.—Gomme. 


Dr. Moll 


Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


‘[ he “Contemporary Science Series. 


6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
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VOLCANOES : PAST AND PRESENT. 
—Hull. ° 


Published by The WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 


LONDON: (Paternoster Square), Felling-on-Tyne, New York, and Melbourne. 
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SONNETS. By LorD ALFRED DOUGLAS, Author of 

“The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have not previously been 

published in book form. ‘Fhey include Lord Alfred Douglas's recent work in 

“The Academy.” Feap. 8vo. Printed by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 
2s, 6d. net. 








The DAILY TELEGRAPH says : 


“ The‘ Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in, the similes 
used and in the diction ; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer's art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“' There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Douglas has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation,” 

The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood.’ 
This is a high encomium ; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 


The OBSERVER says: 


“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” 


The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 


“ The ‘ Sonnets’ of Lord Alfred Douglas need little by way of appreciation, and less 


by way of criticism. There is no man living able to produce a book of sonnets quite so Jlaw- 
less in their grace and music.” 


The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN says : 


“ The ‘Sonnets’ by Lord Alfred Douglas are of singularly high merit. They have quite 
a Shakesperean balance of phrase and rhythm, and, with these, the essential compactness and 
sufficiency. As an example one might quote almost any one of the nineteen here.” 




















IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL. A Dramatic Poem, By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 


Fcap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN.  Fcap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 


A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 





THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


63 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C. 
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